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Clydebank’s first 
42?,000-ton tanker 


At 1.14 p.m. on Monday, 2nd June, with a roar 
of hawsers, and a great cheer from the hundreds 
thronging Clydebank, the first 42,000-ton 
tanker ever built by a British firm for a British 
fleet slid gracefully down the slipway. H.R.H. 
The Duchess of Gloucester had launched— 
BRITISH DUCHESS. 


ved by John Brown of Clydebank (they 
built both the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth) this ship, on order to The BP Tanker 
Company, is the biggest tanker yet to be built in 
Britain to sail under the British flag. 
Second only to the Queen Mary 

The British Duchess is a mighty ship indeed. 
In fact, as Sir James McNeill, Managing 
Director of John Brown & Co., said at her 


There she goes! H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Gloucester names her ‘British Duchess’ and down 
the slipway and into the Clyde moves the first of 
BP’s 42,000-ton tankers. 


Full steam ahead. This funnel will be fitted to 
‘British Duchess’ just as soon as they start work on 
her again; which will be only minutes after she 
is launched. 


| launching, ‘‘When she is completed, her displace- 
ment tonnage for vessels under the British flag 
will be second only to the Queen Mary’’. 

But BP plans far bigger ships than this. 
Others now building or on order include six 
42,000-ton sister ships to the British Duchess, 
12 other vessels of 50,000 tons and 7 giants of 
65,000 tons. 

Oil supplies doubled ? 
Within the next 10 years Britain may have to 
double her oil supplies. The British Petroleum 
Company is making sure that not only is the 
oil found and brought to the surface and 
refined, but that there are the ships to carry it. 
Ships like the British Duchess are even further 
proof of how confidently BP plans for the future. 
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BP MAPS THE FUTURE 
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~ "wo thousand families 


make this a family business 


By TREVOR PHILPOTT, SUNDAY TIMES REPORTER 


Coat the blast-furnaceman said over 

a pint in the Wheatsheaf, ‘‘is the ‘plate- 
ends’. Further on there’s nothing. Only the 
moors.” 


The stranger from the softer South is bound 
to be asking himself at first, ‘““What makes 
people live here, fifteen steep miles from New- 
castle, a thousand feet up on this windy hill- 
side? What makes them stay? And if they 
leave, why do they nearly always come back?’ 

For that is what happens. Once a Consett 
man, they say, always a Consett man. 


The town has grown up with steel. In 1840, 
when the sheep were still grazing over these 
hills, over the finest coking coal for hundreds 


of miles, Consett was a village of 195 souls. © 


Now it has over seven thousand workers, and 
a production target of a million tons for 1958: 
steel plates four inches thick for atomic 
reactor shells, steel for the walls of super- 
sonic wind tunnels, steel for railway wagons, 
boilers, bedplates, storage tanks; steel, above 
all, for the busy shipyards of the North-East 
coast. 


Consett and its Iron Company have grown 
and prospered together. Grandfather, father, 
son and grandson, feel they have places there; 
so do uncles and cousins, daughters and 
daughters-in-law. It is a family business. And 
over two thousand families are in it. 


The McCrory family is one of them. Tony, 
a sixteen-year-old boy labourer, stood on one 
of the steel plates and tried to remember how 
many relatives he had in the steelworks. ““Do 
you mean all of them? Well, there’s Dad, up 
the Blast. And my brothers, Hughie on the 
Bessemer, Herbert in the fitting shop, John 
driving a crane, not counting Jimmy who’s 
called up now, but will soon be back in the 
New Mill. Then I’ve got cousins and brothers- 
in-law, uncles—well, there were sixteen in my 
oo you know, not counting Dad and 

am.” 


**1’d be lost 


John Moss, shift manager in the melting 
shop, stood beside one of his open-hearth 
furnaces and said with quiet pride, “Ay. It’s 
a good job I’ve got and everybody here knows 
I worked hard enough to get it: progressively 
labourer, fourth hand, third hand, second 
hand . . . all the way through. Nobody’s 
envious, everybody knows me. I’d be lost if I 


had to leave Consett. Dad was a first-hand 
melter here. Old George Moss, my grand- 
father, used to work on the furnaces when they 
fed ’em with hand charges, twenty-five tons 
at a time pushed in through the front door. 
Now we’ve got 150-ton furnaces and electric- 
ally-controlled casting cars and we get 20,000 
tons a week.” 


Nobody Lonely 


In the plate mill, Kenneth Hambleton was. 
acting as assistant foreman. ‘My father 
worked the shears in this mill. And my grand- 
father worked here too. I’ve got six brothers 
and two sisters in the works, and Lord knows 
how many uncles and cousins.” 


“There’s not a lonely person in Consett,” 
said Hedley White, the shift foreman. “I’ve 
been lonely in the middle of London, but never 
here. In a big works like this, growing so fast, 
there’s a job for every kind of chap. Some go 
away for experience and a few have itchy feet 
for a while, but they all seem to settle here 
eventually. On this shift I’ve got chaps who’ve 
been brought here by the local girls. The girls 
don’t like going away either.” 

In the choirs, the sports teams, the dramatic 
groups, the young folks’ and old folks’ clubs 
that thrive in this isolated town, the people 
can play, as they work, amongst friends with . 
whom the ties are generations strong. “And 
before you go,”” Hedley White went on, “take 
a look at some of the country around here... 
within a few minutes’ walk of the works. 
We've got some jolly good cricketers and 
golfers amongst our lads—you’ll see why.” 


The cricket ground, levelled out of the hill- 
side and, still higher, the golf course, hung 
like two fantastic verandahs looking over one 
of the loveliest valleys in Britain. Beyond it, 
the hills are heaped faintly on the horizon all 
the way to the border. 


Hidden on the other flank of the same hill 
are the tangled silhouettes of a steelworks, 
growing still, which provides this exposed 
working town with a security and warmth 
which many a spa and showplace will never 
have. 


This personal report was invited by the British 
Iron & Steel Federation, which believes that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and the men who make it. 
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MEMO FOR MEN 


write to Aertex, Dept. 33, 


Spend your free time happily— 
in an Aertex ‘Bramcote’ sports shirt. Wear it 
with or without a tie—inside or outside the trousers. 
Semi-stiff collar stays smart and neat. Available in 
subtle plain shades, also in a range of sporting, 
colourful checks or stripes. Prices from 31/6. 
Underneath, wear AERTEX athletic Vest and elastic 
Briefs—slick-fitting, cool and comfortable. 

In ‘Air-Conditioned’ knitted cotton, spun nylon or 
wool and nylon. Briefs from 7/11. Vest from 7/11. 


Ask for it in AE RT EX 


‘Air-Conditioned’ for Health and Comfort 


ertex House, 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1 @6r 


“ INNKEEPING ” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Training Courses now 
being conducted in forty differ- 
ent centres with the object 
of promoting better service to 
the public. 


Published for the National 
Trade Development Associa- 
tion, the joint organization of 
the brewing industry and retail 
licensed trade, and the Hotel 
and Catering Institute, by 


PRACTICAL PRESS 
Salisbury Square 
London, E.C.4. 


Cloth: 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d. by post) 
Card: 10s. 6d. (11s. 3d. by post) 


An Irish Coxswain 


BUSINESS 
AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.w.| 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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the things they say! 


Germany? Didn’t know we exported chemicals there. 
Indeed we do—and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 
. But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries? 
So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 
Why is that? 
Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals 


themselves. Also because they need many 


of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, with 
her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 
Good for us! 
Very good for us—and for our balance of payments. Last year 
the British chemical industry sold 
» about £265 million worth of its products abroad. De 
That would be far more than ’ 


enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
~ Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh? 
And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 
Sounds impressive ! 
It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s 
exporting industries, and I.C.I. the 


biggest exporter among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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Greeks yy 


MICHAEL GRANT 
and DON 
POTTINGER 


An unusual book 
of universal 
interest—at once 
a scholarly account of the Greeks, terse and 
accurate, and also a delightful volume 
elegantly produced. The abundant illustra- 
tions in two colours are by Don Pottinger 
whose witty adornments to the text will 
need no introduction to admirers of Simple 
Heraldry, Simple Custom and Blood Royal. This 

k will convey to readers of every age 
much more about our debt to Hellenic 
culture than do many more portentous 
volumes, 


Crown 4to 


64pp 12s 6d 


Roman and Native 
in North Britain 


edited by I. A. RICHMOND A chrono- 
logical survey of the Roman Occupation of 
North Britain; each chapter contributed by 
experts in different fields. Professor Stuart 
Piggott writes on the Roman Occupation 
and the Native Economies; John Clarke on 
Roman and Native A.D.60-122; J. P. 
Gillam carrying the story up to A.D.197. 
K. A. Steer discusses the Severan re-organ- 
isation; Professor Richmond brings the 
survey to its conclusion in the 4th century. 


x 63” x-+ 166pp 185 
Nelson’s Studies in History and Archaeology 


Scotland Before 
History 


STUART PIGGOTT The story of human 
settlement in Scotland from the earliest 
times to the Roman Occupation. The illustra- 
tions by Keith Henderson are complemen- 
tary to the text, planned in collaboration by 
the author and artist to present the monu- 
ments of Scottish pre-history, and to suggest 
the life and crafts of prehistoric times. 
32 scraper-board illustrations. 


8§” x 5” viii+ 112pp 158 


The Cream of Alpines 


by FRANK BARKER illustrated by TERENCE 
FREEMAN An essential book for rock- 
gardeners. 50 Alpine plants, the first choice 
of a famous plant-collector and nurseryman, 
are treated in detail. 6 full-page colour 
plates and 44 line drawings. 
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AND ENGLISH 


REVIEW 


Episodes of the Month 


~KHRUSCHEV’S SAVAGERY 


ARLY on the morning of June 17, 

Moscow Radio announced the execu- 
tions of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and two 
other leaders of the Hungarian Revolution. 
The date was not without significance; it was 
the fifth anniversary of the first great uprising 
against Communist rule in East Germany in 
1953, and the vast crowd of 50,000 which 
assembled before West Berlin Town Hall that 
evening to commemorate the earlier event was 
with difficulty restrained by the wise Lord 
Mayor, Willy Brandt, from marching on the 
Brandenburger Tor. Nor was it without 
significance that it was Moscow, not Budapest, 
which gave the news of this latest act in the 
Hungarian tragedy. 

It is well to remember that Nagy and 
Maleter, who were called to power at the end 
of October, 1956, by the united wish of the 
Hungarian people, both fell into Russian 
hands as a result of treachery—the one 
seized when he left the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest under a safe conduct provided by 
the wretched Kadar, the other arrested while 
attending a conference with the Russian 
military commanders to arrange the 
terms under which Russian troops were to be 
evacuated from Hungary. The whole affair 
recalls Napoleon’s arrest and execution of the 
Duke of Enghien—and also Talleyrand’s 
comment on that particular event: “If it is a 
blunder, it is worse than a crime.” 

The possible reasons for this barbaric act 
have been much canvassed throughout the 
Western world. Some believe that it is 
merely Khruschev’s way of serving notice on 
the West that he is no longer interested in a 
Summit conference. Certainly, this further 
demonstration of the Soviet attitude towards 
the pledged word will make a Summit 


conference far more difficult to achieve, 
though Mr. Macmillan, while condemning 
the crime, made it clear that the British 
Government will persevere in its attempts to 
achieve one. 

Khruschey must have known what the 
effect of his action would be, both in the West 
and—more important from his point of view— 
in the uncommitted countries. The wave of 
disgust and horror has by no means been 
limited to the NATO Powers, and the United 
Nations Hungary Committee—on which both 
Tunisia and Ceylon are represented—has been 
quick to condemn the act, though in the 
earlier debates on Hungary, Ceylon virtually 
repudiated her representative’s signature on 
the original Hungarian report. 

It is safe to say that only extreme necessity 
could possibly have led the Soviet Government 
to take so drastic a step, which was bound to 
damage Russia’s prestige in the eyes of the 
world even more than the original repression, 
and just at a moment when it had nearly 
recovered from the earlier setback. Nor can 
that necessity have been merely the need to get 
Nagy out of the way; this could have been 
done without any fanfare, and the world, in 
fact, need never have been told. The only 
explanation which seems to fit the facts is that 
Khruschev is faced with a major crisis inside 
the Communist world, and drastic steps had 
to be taken to reaffirm his position. The 
crisis would not seem to be in the Soviet 
Union itself; within a day or two of the 
announcement, the Communist Party in 
Russia announced new plans for agricultural 
overhaul in pursuance of the Prime Minister’s 
earlier plans; and despite persistent rumours 
that Malenkov had been liquidated and 
Molotov imprisoned in Moscow, there is no 
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Keystone, 


GENERAL DE GAULLE SHAKES HANDS WITH A MOSLEM TOWN COUNCILLOR AT CONSTANTINE, ALGERIA 


firm evidence that a new Stalinist terror is 
being applied in the Soviet Union. 

But in the rest of the Communist world 
things have not been going so well for the 
new ruler of Russia. The fitful reconciliation 
with Tito is now definitely over; the Yugoslav 
dictator has now been excommunicated once 
again in terms quite as strong as the original 
condemnation of 1948, and no_ sharper 
evidence could be given of Russian hostility to 
Yugoslavia than the murder of a man seized 
from the sanctuary of the Yugoslav Embassy 
itself. 

In Poland Gomulka’s position is becoming 
more and more difficult, and the Polish 
“* Conservatives ’’ are all ready to take over 
power again whenever the Kremlin gives the 
word. It is significant that no word of com- 

*ment has come from Warsaw about the 
executions, despite the paeans of praise from 
other satellite countries. On the night of 
June 17, however, a concert on Warsaw Radio 
was specially changed to include the Chopin 
Funeral March. In China, which has been 
foremost in condemning Nagy, the regime is 
experiencing great difficulty in imposing its 


will, particularly on the Han areas and in 
Tibet. In fact, the rulers of the Communist 
world, after two years of “liberal” policy, 
have decided to reimpose their authority and 
crack down on “ revisionism ”’ once and for 
all; to do this they are prepared to forgo, 
for the moment at any rate, the advantages 
which they had gained in the outside world 
through their new look. 


De Gaulle at Work 


T is pleasant to turn from the horrors of 

Eastern Europe to a definite improvement 
in the West brought about by the fact that, 
for the first time since the resignation of 
Churchill, a man of genius is at work in the 
political sphere. Last month’s issue went to 
press while the French constitutional crisis was 
still at its height, and while General de Gaulle 
was being freely depicted in this country as a 
black-hearted neo-fascist tyrant waiting his 
chance to destroy France’s democratic institu- 
tions; or at best as a senile stooge 
(‘ Hindenburg ’’ was the New Statesman’s 
analogy) who would be exploited by the 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


military clique and “‘ ultras”’ in Algeria for 
their own nefarious ends. We attempted to 
counteract this immense misunderstanding 
both of the man and of the situation, and we 
expressed the view that an expérience de 
Gaulle had become a vital necessity for France. 

Fortunately it has now begun, despite 
maddening delays and a distinctly half- 
hearted show of opposition by the Com- 
munist and part of the non-Communist Left. 
(A survey of public opinion in France has 
since shown that only 9 per cent. of the 
population regard de Gaulle’s advent to 
power as disastrous, and a majority whole- 
heartedly approve it.) Within a few days of 
assuming the Premiership the General had 
given the lie to those who said he would be at 
the mercy of-Algiers; to his Government he 
appointed either men like Mollet and Pflimlin 
who were deeply committed to the previous 
regime, or non-political figures like the new 
Foreign Minister, M. Couve de Murville, 
chosen for their ability. Next he visited 
Algeria and in his first big speech paid a 
compliment—the audacity and statesmanship 
of which can hardly be exaggerated—to the 
courage of the FLN fighters. Though crowds 
chanted the name of Soustelle wherever he 
went, he offered no Ministerial post to 
M. Soustelle. He announced a policy of 
complete and genuine  integration—i.e. 
equality of political and economic rights for 
all Algerians—thereby using against the 
European extremists their own favourite 
catchword. Back in Paris, he was quick to 
rebuke the Algerian Committee of Public 
Safety for its apparent defiance of his autho- 
rity; and he has won the goodwill of 
Tunisia and Morocco by his swift and realistic 
diplomacy. 

The problems confronting him are still very 
formidable, and the success of his attempt to 
pacify North Africa will depend, above all, 
upon the loyalty of the French forces in 
Algeria. All that can be said at this stage is 
that hope now shines where before was only 
violence and despair. 


Cyprus: Folly Again 


ERY different is the position in Cyprus 

now that the Government’s plan for the 
island has at long last been announced. We 
will not waste any space in discussing this, 
because it is the sheerest irrelevancy—yet 
another essay in the futile technique of 
‘** divide and rule.’”’ There is only one solu- 
tion for Cyprus, as for every other colonial 
territory, and that is a genuinely democratic 


constitution. In Cyprus this would, of course, 
mean a Greek majority (just as in the U.K. 
it means an English majority), but this is no 
business of ours. Our job would be to stay in 
the island and enforce law and order until 
the elected representatives of the Cypriot 
people had decided what the future should be. 
As for the Turks, they should behave like any 
other minority: either come to terms with the 
majority or clear out. 

There have been ugly threats of direct 
Western action in the Lebanon, but in the 
light of Suez it is hard to believe such insanity 
could be contemplated. As we write hopes 
of a peaceful outcome are centred on the 
imperturbable Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 


Strikes Over 


FTER seven weeks without buses London 

finally got back to normal again after 
negotiations between Mr. Cousins and Sir 
John Elliot had led to a settlement as equivocal 
as that which ended the rail dispute at the 
beginning of May. The Central London 
busmen are given the rise which they rejected 
some weeks ago, the men of the Green Line, 
which also goes through Central London, are 
to get an immediate rise, and the wages of the 
others are to be reviewed upwards immediately, 
the final result to leave them in a “not 
disadvantageous ”’ position compared with 
the others. Exactly what this last phrase 
means is far from clear. 

Nor is it clear where the money is to come 
from. London Transport has lost £2 million 
through the strike, and has not the money 
available for an all-round increase. The 
Government repeat that they do not propose 
to make any extra money available from the 
Exchequer. Sir John Elliot has talked about 
raising fares, but Mr. Butler immediately 
stated that this would only apply to those 
increases which had already been granted but 
not put into operation, and these, too, will 
not produce enough cash. Certain economies 
are to be made—some of them, indeed, have 
to be made immediately, as 1,500 men have 
left the employ of London Transport for other 
work during the strike—but it is unlikely that 
these cuts will produce enough savings to 
implement the higher rates for the non-Central 
busmen at a time when they will be demanding 
them. In short, further trouble would seem 
to be almost inevitable. 

Nothing has been gained by the strike. The 
sanctity of arbitration, with which the Gover- 
ment made so much play at the beginning, has 
been abandoned, as everyone knew it would 
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be. (Mr. Macleod himself stated on the first 
day of the strike that a new situation had 
arisen.) A moderate degree of inflation has 
been permitted, which the Government 
presumably hopes can be absorbed by an 
expanding economy; but the principle that 
wages do not necessarily have to keep pace 
with the cost of living, first accepted by the 
trade unions in the railway settlement, has 
now been somewhat fortified. 

Meanwhile a perfectly lunatic, and far 
more dangerous, strike in the docks has also 
been settled. This strike originated in the 
Smithfield Meat Market, where drivers who 
had had the speed limits of their lorries raised 
demanded a 15 per cent. increase as “‘ compen- 
sation.”” The Tooley Street dockers came out 
in sympathy, and when unregistered labour 
was introduced at the Pool to move perishable 
goods, the strike, which was _ unofficial 
throughout, quickly spread to the other docks 
in the London area. The Smithfield men have 
now gone back without concessions. 

The only result of this strike, which was one 
of the most irresponsible in modern times, has 
been that still more trade has been diverted 
from the Port of London and is likely to 
remain lost. The London dockers are 
steadily striking themselves out of jobs, a fact 
which their union leaders have been trying 
without avail to bring home to them. 


Socialists and the Schools 


N their policy statement on education 
(Learning to Live, price 1s.) the Labour 
Party has shown an ineptitude which sur- 
passes all previous efforts. While the inde- 
pendent schools are to be left untouched, 
there are proposals for the abolition of local 
authority grammar schools and their absorp- 
tion into comprehensive schools. There is, of 
course, much to be said for scrapping the 
eleven-plus examination—at least in its 
present form—and a good deal to be said for 
comprehensive schools in some areas of 
large population. But the idea that they can 
be established all over the country is both 
wrong and impracticable. One point, for 
instance, which the Labour planners seem to 
have overlooked is that children often do not 
like remaining at school after the age of 
fifteen, when their contemporaries are out in 
the world, leading a virtually adult life; and 
many parents also dislike the loss of earning 
power which this involves. The problem 
would obviously become more acute if 
every school were a comprehensive school, 
because the process of separation would take 
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place under a single roof. The right approach 
is surely not to abolish the grammar schools, 
but to raise the status of the technical and 
secondary modern schools; and it is notice- 
able that in areas where the secondary 
modern school is of a high standard, the 
prejudice of parents has almost disappeared. 

Failure to tackle the public schools is an 
unbelievable omission. That these institutions, 
which have become national in character 
through their quality and prestige, should be 
left at the exclusive disposal of one section of 
the community, is educationally iniquitous and 
socially poisonous. The Tory Party must not 
delay any longer in bringing forward a radical 
plan for public school reform, based on the 
Fleming idea but financed out of central, not 
local authority, funds. 


NEXT MONTH 


Two studies in White 
Colonialism—Kenya and the 
American State of Georgia 


Dossier No. 5: 


Lord Montgomery 
of Alamein 


Review by Enoch Powell, 
M.P., of two books on 
Australia 


The Index to Volume CL (January- 

June 1958) is now available on 

application to The National and 

English Review, 2 Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Dossiers Nos. 3 and 4: Two Faces of Anglicanism 


GEOFFREY FISHER 


HE greatest schoolmaster—and the 

greatest schoolboy—who has ever sat 
upon the Chair of St. Augustine,” was how 
the late Canon Leonard Prestige referred to 
Geoffrey Fisher after his translation to 
Canterbury. It is a penetrating pleasantry. 
During the first forty-five years of his life, the 
present Archbishop has rarely been out of a 
schoolroom. One does not need to be a 
cynic to detect’ traces of pedagogy in his 
habits of mind and public utterances during 
the succeeding twenty-six years. There is a 
tireless joviality, an absurdly accurate memory 
for the names and faces of remote acquain- 
tances, a capacity for moral indignation and 
intellectual evasion. It is true that William 
Temple, Dr. Fisher’s predecessor, both as 
Headmaster of Repton and as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, seemed to carry little of the 
schoolroom into his later life. But then he 
was a very bad headmaster and Dr. Fisher a 
very good one. 


* * * 


Geoffrey Fisher was born in 1887, the son 
of the then Rector of Higham-on-the-Hill, 
Nuneaton. From Marlborough, where he 
distinguished himself both at work and games, 
he won ascholarship to Exeter College, Oxford. 
Here his academic career was of remarkable 
brilliance. He took Firsts in Mods., Greats 
and Theology. In the last of these schools he 
was given an alpha by each of the several 
examiners in each of the twelve papers. He 
also played football, was captain of his 
college boat club, and rowed in the 1908 trial 
eights. 

In 1912 he was ordained. By now he had 
returned to Marlborough as a master, where 
he spent a brief three years. In June 1914, 
shortly after his 27th birthday, he was ap- 
pointed Headmaster of Repton. Canon 
Charles Smyth, one of his pupils there, says 
that the episode was supposed to have sug- 
gested G. F. Bradby’s satirical novel of school 
life, The Lanchester Tradition. He was 
young, but not unprecedentedly so; Arnold 
had gone to Rugby at 33, Kennedy to Shrews- 
bury at 32, Thring to Uppingham at 31. 

The new headmaster faced no enviable 
task. Repton is an old school—it was 
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founded in 1557—remote from the softening, 
civilizing influences of the south. Thus its 
staff, confined to Derbyshire for the greater 
part of the year, were more traditionally 
rooted in their own opinions and rectitude 
than at other schools. In dealing with a body 
of .men twice his age and suspicious of all 
change, Fisher was not handicapped by his 
youth alone. Physically he is not a com- 
manding figure. As an orator he is lucid 
though uninspired, and has rarely delivered 
either a speech or a sermon without a com- 
plete manuscript or copious notes. In the 
day-to-day transaction of business, too, he 
prefers brief letters to prolonged interviews. 

With the same good-natured firmness that 
was later to make him so admirable a Chair- 
man of the Church Assembly or the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury—bodies which barely 
differ in the variety of their prejudices from 
common rooms of schoolmasters—he gave 
eighteen years of outstanding service to 
Repton. In 1917 he married Rosamund 
Forman, daughter of a Repton master and 
granddaughter of Dr. Pears, one of the 
school’s most formidable headmasters. 

Amid a sea of wartime difficulties, Fisher 
wisely did not attempt to disturb traditions 
unnecessarily. He took the Sixth Form, he 
played hockey, he encouraged Science. Above 
all, he showed himself to be an effortless 
administrator; with only a single part-time 
secretary he carried a vast burden of office 
work with astonishing success. 

Canon Smyth has written of these Repton 
years: ‘‘ His disposition was naturally affec- 
tionate, though I can never remember his 
showing deep emotion, any more than I can 
remember seeing him lose his temper.’’ The 
first glimpse Repton had of Fisher’s strength 
of character was his handling of the Gollancz 
affair. Victor Gollancz, then a dedicated 
young Repton master and now a radical 
publisher, encouraged a group of boys to 
produce a magazine entitled The Public 
School Looks at the World. Harmless enough 
to modern eyes, its restless pacifism jarred 
upon popular opinion in 1918. Mr. Gollancz 
was dismissed and his associate in the venture, 
David Somervell, soon afterwards resigned 
from the Repton staff (in recent years attach- 
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FISHER THE PEDAGOGUE. 


ing himself to that other lost cause, Arnold 
Toynbee). 

Such are the brief facts of the episode, 
which for some months attracted an unwel- 
come attention to the school. In a discursive 
and occasionally tedious book,* devoted 
almost entirely to his venture into education, 
Mr. Gollancz has given us a detailed, faintly 
malicious portrait of Dr. Fisher as head- 
master: 


Fisher is passionless, at any rate in the 
realm of ideas. He follows Aristotle, not 
Plato: he believes, but with a belief itself 
devoid of excess, in aurea mediocritas. He 
distrusts sentiment, which he confuses or is 
apt to confuse with sentimentality. His kindli- 
ness, which no one could question, stops short, 
just a little of warmth. 

Order, efficiency, discipline—not, however, a 
discipline of the sort that would strike him as 
harsh—these are the values that tend to frighten 
the more glowing ones away from his spiritual 
landscape. .. . 

His preference, too, is against oppression, 
cruelty, injustice, racial discrimination, all the 

. Test of it; but he would never really battle 
against them. ... ‘I must say,” he once 
remarked to me at some particular moment of 
crisis, “‘ if it’s a choice between all this turmoil 
and what you call deadness I prefer deadness.”’ 


* More for Timothy, by Victor Gollancz. 
Gollancz. 
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Such are the qualities which made a most 
successful headmaster. In 1932 he was given 
the opportunity of matching them to Christian 
leadership on his appointment as Bishop of 
Chester. He would in later years enjoy telling 
the story of how one of his clergy had written 
at the time: “‘I cannot see any reason why 
he should have been appointed. We prayed 
about this matter beforehand, and this is 
what we have got. We must make the best of 

* * * 


Certainly his lack of direct parochial 
experience weighed against him in the 
diocese, though he had been brought up in a 
country rectory and had taught in the village 
Sunday school from the age of twelve. He 
made up for this shortcoming by his energy, 
his able administration and his approacha- 
bility. During his first year in Cheshire he 
travelled more than 6,000 miles by road; it 
is characteristic of the man that he should 
have thought it worth while calculating the 
figure in order to announce it to his flock. 
The diocesan leaflet of those Chester days 
once contained another memorable passage. 
“In our prayers for a peaceful ordering of 
the world,”’ he wrote, “‘ we should especially 
pray for all journalists.” Somehow Dr. 
Fisher has never enjoyed a good Press. 

He was at Chester only five years before 
being translated to London in succession to 
Bishop Winnington-Ingram. Again there 
was comment at his lack of parochial experi- 
ence compared to that of his predecessor. 
Yet he was a fitting occupant of the See. 
Thirty years before, Hensley Henson, later 
Bishop of Durham, had commented acidly 
on Winnington-Ingram’s episcopate: ‘* Only 
the student of English Church history can 
know what a calamity to the National 
Church is involved in the absence from this 
great Chair of the strong wisdom of moderate 
churchmanship which in the main has been 
its tradition.”” No prelate was better able to 
fill that void than Geoffrey Fisher. 

Under the influence of Archbishop Temple 
he was already playing a prominent part in 
the Ecumenical Movement. In 1944 he 
referred to the co-operation contemplated 
between the Anglican, Free and Roman 
Churches as “‘ a measure of joint action such 
as has not happened in this country since the 
Reformation.” In its practical effects it was, 
however, destined to go the way of much 
other idealism. 

In any case, Fisher’s energies were con- 
sumed by a host of more pressing problems 


GEOFFREY FISHER 


within his diocese. During the 1940 air raids 
he sheltered 300 homeless in his palace at 
Fulham, characteristically apologizing for the 
discomfort of the accommodation. In the 
same Christian vein he pleaded against 
popular demands for indiscriminate raids of 
revenge on Germany. Each week he would 
preach in at least two of the 600 parishes of 
the London diocese, where his reputation 
soared. He also devoted much thought to 
plans for the reconstruction of damaged 
churches and the reorganization of parishes, 
piloting a complicated measure of thirty 
pages through the Church Assembly. 


His translatign to Canterbury on the death 
of William Temple in the autumn of 1944 
was, in the circumstances, inevitable. Arch- 
bishop Garbett is said to have refused the 
job because of age, but if this was indeed 
his motive, it is hard to understand 
his reasoning, because he retained the 
Archbishopric of York, which is not exactly 
a sinecure. Indeed, with him it involved an 
even more strenuous routine of administra- 
tion, writing and travelling than Fisher, a 
younger man, undertook in the senior 
primatial See. 

Not that Fisher has been idle. On the 
contrary, he has been most industrious and 
has run the Church, as an organization, with 
much greater efficiency than Temple. Under 
his impact the finances of the Church have 
been skilfully redeployed and reinvested. He 
has raised the level of clerical stipends, 
which—granted the bourgeois standards to 
which parsons still instinctively wish to 
conform, and granted the family preoccupa- 
tions of a non-celibate clergy—has been 
hailed by many as a humanitarian act. He 
has presided with skill at the meetings of 
Church Assembly and many other Church 
bodies. He has spoken often in the House of 
Lords and has expressed opinions on a wide 
range of lay matters. He has also crowned the 
present Queen with a dignity and a mastery 
of complicated ritual not surpassed even by 
the late Archbishop Lang. 

In 1946 he preached a sermon at Cam- 
bridge in which he appealed not for a 
constitutional union of the different Churches, 
but for the fullest intercommunion. This 
sermon bore fruit in useful exploratory 
discussions between Anglicans and Methodists, 
and later between the Churches of England 
and Scotland. It also encouraged the 
Church of England to make a realistic 
contribution to the work of the British 
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Keystone. 


THE PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, DR. FISHER (LEFT) 
WITH THE KEEPER OF THE QUEEN’S CONSCIENCE, 
LORD KILMUIR (RIGHT). 


Council of Churches and its parent body, 
the World Council of Churches, of which 
Fisher is joint President; and through the 
Convocations to begin fresh talks designed to 
bring the English Church nearer to the ancient 
Churches of Scandinavia. On the other hand, 
Fisher has not been altogether happy in his 
attitude towards Rome. Irritated by the 
universal claims of the Roman Church he 
has at times said things which had been 
better left unsaid. Even when making 
would-be friendly gestures towards the 
Vatican he has shown a curious lack of 
psychological insight, as when he suggested 
that the Pope should become in effect the 
chairman of a committee. Himself essentially 
a rational man, he is ill at ease in the province 
of magic. 

Yet he has asserted, and continues to 
assert, the full rigour of Anglican doctrine. 
Two and a half years after his enthronement 
he denounced the most controversial religious 
book of the century—The Rise of Christianity, 
by Bishop Barnes of Birmingham. This 
book by an avowed Modernist attempted, in 
Fisher’s words, “‘ by critical analysis to clear 
away all that the author considers to be 
unhistorical accretions and thus to reveal 
what the author holds to be the nucleus of 
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assured knowledge about the historical 
person of Jesus Christ.” And he added: “If 
his views were mine I should not feel that I 
could still hold episcopal office in the 
Church.” But when Barnes later resigned 
(for health reasons) Fisher paid him a hand- 
some compliment: ‘* He has been the centre 
of much controversy and much difficulty. 
But apart from his courtesy and kindness 
there lay a simple, profound faith in Our 
Lord.” His reactions here are characteristic. 
He instinctively opposes the revolt of an 
individual against established authority, and 
it does not occur to him that the dogmas of 
the Church should be made less detailed and 
stringent; yet his institutional conservatism 
does not too seriously counteract his personal 
charity. 

When the Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce sat in 1952 Fisher took an un- 
wavering stand on the Church’s teaching on 
Marriage, and he was chiefly responsible for 
the strongly worded memorandum that was 
presented in its name. He also appeared 
before the Commission in person and said: 
** The basic principle of life-long marriage is 
not only one of the Church’s laws; it has 
always been the basic principle of English 
law derived from the Church and still operat- 
ing.”” While he conceded the inevitability of 
more liberal divorce legislation and did not 
deny that a great part of the nation no longer 
subscribed to the Church’s marriage discip- 
line, he made it clear that a nation which 
disowned the Christian standard would be 
gravely weakened in character and culture. 
His line on divorce, and on the question of 
remarriage in Church, has not commended 
itself to all Churchmen, and has earned him 
considerable unpopularity among laymen. 
He has, however, been on stronger ground— 
morally as well as intellectually—than his 
critics are prepared to admit. 

The reform of Canon Law is very near to 
his heart. Soon after he assumed office the 
report was published of the Commission set 
up to examine the possibilities of Canon Law 
revision. He has given the laity a chance to 
share in the framing of the Canons by referring 
each in turn to the House of Laity, and the suc- 
cess of this procedure is reflected in the recom- 
mendations of the new commission on synodical 
government. The most hopeful idea is that the 
House of Laity should in future sit together 
with the bishops and clergy as “‘ the Con- 
vocation of England” for all purposes 
except those touching Church finance and 
legislation. There is danger, however, that 
a Church Assembly narrowly based (as the 
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present one is) will challenge the sovereignty 
of Parliament at this stage, thereby infallibly 
bringing about Disestablishment. Fisher him- 
self would fight hard to avoid this, but his hand 
might be forced by some misguided Church 
activists who gird at the association of 
Church and State. 

Though he has travelled extensively in 
Africa (he has inaugurated new Provinces in 
Central and West Africa during the past 
decade) he has been cautious in his approach 
to the colour problem and the policy of 
Apartheid. “I rarely allow myself to say 
anything about South Africa’s grievous and 
perplexing problems. I firmly believe that 
more harm than good can be done by persons, 
withdrawn from the immediate situation 
without full knowledge, ventilating their 
opinions in what is a very delicate situation.” 
Yet he recently gave his unqualified support 
to a Convocation motion which condemned 
Apartheid at the time of the new Archbishop 
of Cape Town’s appointment. On this subject 
he is open to the charge that he leads his 
army from behind. 

In 1951 he toured Australasia, covering 
30,000 miles in four months. When he 
returned home Lord Attlee (then Prime 
Minister) attended a meeting held in his 
honour at the Central Hall, Westminster. On 
this occasion Fisher reasserted his Ecumenical 
convictions: ‘‘ We have no doctrine of our 
own. We only possess the Catholic doctrine 
of the Catholic Church enshrined in the 
Catholic creeds, and those creeds we hold 
without addition or diminution. We stand 
firm on that rock.’”’ Within a few minutes of 
this important pronouncement he was in- 
dulging his gift for “‘ after-dinner ” nonsense. 
He described how he had rubbed noses with two 
elderly Maoris, a man and a woman, and was 
not in the least embarrassed (one hopes his 
audience were): “In fact,’’ he explained, “‘ I 
was expected to give only a unilateral rub and 
I gave a bilateral one. It may be because I 
am particularly well equipped for that.” 


* * * 


Dr. Fisher may be well equipped for nose- 
rubbing, but not for the functions of a 
spiritual leader. If he were the Chairman of 
some large industrial concern he would earn 
golden opinions, both as an administrator 
and as a practical Christian. In his present 
post he has earned many good opinions and 
some bad ones; but his warmest apologist 
would hardly claim that he possessed either 
imagination or the power of inspiration. 
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TREVOR HUDDLESTON 


NE sees a thin, bony man in a black 
abit, lonely, withdrawn, clutching a 
devotional book and kneeling in an agony of 
concentrated prayer. A few minutes later one 
sees the same man transformed: there is blood 
in his cheeks, wine in his glass and laughter 
on his lips. Nor does this apparent contrast 
imply any inconsistency of character—quite 
the reverse. Trevor Huddleston is not the 
freakish sort of saint: in him normal qualities 
have been intensified, not overlaid, by a great 
and passionate faith. 

He comes of “sound” Anglican country 
stock, with no hint of rebelliousness. His 
father, Sir Ernest (a dear old man, very proud 
of Trevor) reorganized the Royal Indian 
Marine. His sister lives in Hampstead and is 
married to a North Country chartered 
accountant. 

For education he was sent to Lancing and 
then to Christ Church, Oxford, where he was 
a serious, handsome young man, already 
intending to be a priest. Though not un- 
sociable, he rather disliked the Bullingdon 
atmosphere of his College. He read History 
quietly and without brilliance. Politics did 
not attract him, but he was interested in the 
idea of worker-priests and reacted early 
against the conventional picture of the 
Church. He enjoyed working among the 
hop-pickers in Kent and moving among the 
unemployed, and he found then what he has 
never lost—a natural gift for talking easily 
and without patronage to people less privi- 
leged than himself. Two things in the thirties 
seem to have left a very strong mark on his 
mind: one, of course, was Nazism and the 
heroic réle of the Christian priests who 
opposed it, and the other the slum condition 
of British workers. At. this time he was 
influenced by Basil Jellicoe, whose efforts in 
St. Pancras he warmly admired. 

After a short spell as a Swindon curate he 
went to the Community of the Resurrection, 
at Mirfield in Yorkshire, and became a 
monk. In 1956 he described his decision in 
these words (Naught for Your Comfort, 
page 14): “‘ When, fifteen years ago, I stood 
before the High Altar in our great and 
beautiful conventual church at Mirfield, to 
make my vows, I knew what I was doing. I 
knew amongst other things that the vow of 
obedience, willingly and freely taken, would 
inevitably involve not the surrender of freedom 
(as is so often supposed) but the surrender of 


self-will . . . I am still glad, and thankful, to 
have done it. For it is that vow of obedience 
which alone gives a man the strength, when he 
most needs it, to die by parting from what 
he loves.” 

Mirfield suited him exactly. It was austere, 
business-like, in the midst of a Depressed 
Area, and full of congenial people. To the 
homme moyen sensuel (though not, evidently, 
to Huddleston) the whole place, including the 
church, is bleak and ugly. It is an old mill- 
owner’s residence, which looks like a more than 
usually Spartan public school. Its matter-of- 
factness is the most impressive feature of the 
monastery. Work of all kinds, from the most 
menial to the most scholarly, is undertaken 
there, but the menial work is undertaken by 
all; the Community is self-sufficient in labour. 
This is no escapist retreat for the unpractical, 
or idle, contemplative. It is a power-house 
of work, in which regular worship and prayer 
are accepted as a vital ingredient. 

Huddleston is very conscious of the 
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Africa has never been more in the news 
than to-day, when growing peoples 
take their place in the comity of nations. 
The rest of the world, and not least the 
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choices which will make themselves if 
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account. 
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FATHER HUDDLESTON READING LETTERS. 


psychological value of his monastic vows. 
For him the idea of abstinence is positive, not 
negative. Thus he distinguishes between the 
state of a celibate and that of a bachelor: 
celibacy is a vocation, whereas simply 
remaining single may be an act of selfishness 
or failure. Poverty, too, should be deliberate: 
to be poor against one’s will is unwholesome 
and demoralizing. The grim, grey building 
in Yorkshire is the rock on which Huddleston’s 
subsequent achievements have been built. It 
has enabled him to astonish the world and all 
who knew him in his youth; also, one suspects, 
to astonish himself. 


* * * 


In 1944 he was sent to take charge of the 
Community’s mission in Johannesburg. When 
he first arrived he was regarded as thoroughly 
orthodox and respectable. He dined with the 
Oppenheimers, and Sir Ernest lent him his 
Rolls to visit the locations. He also made 
friends with Evelyn Baring (then High Com- 
missioner) and his wife. He has never 
shunned the company of what are now called 
“Establishment ” people. If anything, he is 
too apt to be captivated by their superficial 
graces and too ready to overlook their 
fundamental weaknesses and prejudices. Sup- 
porters of Michael Scott maintain that 
Huddleston did not do enough at the outset 
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to support him—camping in shack townships 
and encouraging passive resistance. Huddle- 
ston would now agree, and it is intriguing to 
note the steady progress of Christian fighters 
in South Africa towards public and official 
acceptance in England. First there was Scott, 
who was generally treated as a crank; then 
Huddleston, who was applauded by liberals 
in England, though not by the hierarchy; then 
the Bishop of Johannesburg; finally the new 
Archbishop of Cape Town, who is persona 
grata even at Lambeth. 

Huddleston was not immediately stirred to 
righteous wrath, but he has told in his book 
how his initial tolerance was broken down by 
what he saw of white callousness towards 
black people. His hatred of Nazi Germany 
burnt again, and he became emotionally 
involved in the struggle for African rights. 
For him this was, and is, an eminently 
Christian struggle, and he found in it the 
fulfilment of his own eminently Christian 
personality. He was also lucky in having 
complete freedom of action. He knew that 
his Community would support him whatever 
he did, unlike the bishops or local mission 
priests, who were responsible to local white 
congregations or cautious institutions in 
England. The story of his work in South 
Africa is too well known to need recapitu- 
lating here: it is writ large in the history of 
that country and in the conscience of the 
world. His own chief care was not for his 
political campaigns (though he threw himself 
into these heart and soul) but for his school, 
St. Peter’s. Not only did he give the boys an 
instruction which none of them is ever likely 
to forget; he also acted as a one-man employ- 
ment agency for them, ringing up tycoons and 
using all the moral pressure he could command 
to get them jobs. 

His recall in 1956 was the most terrible 
blow of his life. After the passage from his 
book quoted above, in which he claims that 
his vows give “‘a man the strength, when he 


‘most needs it, to die by parting from what he 


loves,” he goes on to say specifically: 
“* Nothing else could have torn me away from 
Africa. ...”’ He obeyed, because he had no 
choice but to obey; yet his whole spirit cried 
out against obedience. Why did his superiors 
decide to bring him home? Various 
interpretations have been suggested. One 
is that Huddleston was thought to be becom- 
ing too political, and to be compromising his 
spiritual mission by stirring up sedition on 
issues which might not always be fully 
justified in the immediate local sense. (The 
same, however, might have been said about 
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FATHER HUDDLESTON WITH AFRICAN CHILDREN IN SOPHIATOWN. 


Gandhi. Like the Mahatma, Huddleston’s 
overriding purpose was to give self-respect to 
a downtrodden people). Another explanation 
is that the Community at Mirfield thought 
Huddleston might be in danger of spiritual 
pride as a result of his much-publicized 
efforts, and felt that a period of relative 
quiescence was necessary for his own soul’s 
sake. Finally there is the suspicion, which 
would never enter Huddleston’s mind but 
may be permitted to the lay observer, that he 
was to some extent the victim of professional, 
and no doubt unconscious, jealousy. What- 
ever the reasons (and the truth may lie in a 
combination of all three) Huddleston came 
back to Mirfield and wrote the book which 
has already sold over 89,000 copies and has 
been translated into six languages. Though 
physically removed from South Africa, he is 
still one of the most potent forces in the 
drama which is unfolding there. Had he 
remained, he would almost certainly now be 
among the accused in the Treason Trial. 


* * * 


It took him some time to become rein- 
tegrated into the life of England. The wife of 
a clergyman said to him soon after his return: 
*“You won’t be able to do anything for us 
until you can like us.” He disliked the 
hierarchy (“‘the greatest burden Anglicans 
have to suffer is the Anglican Church ”’) and 
it seemed to him that politics here had lost 
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their idealism and the grand simplicity of the 
struggle in South Africa. This is still his view, 
and when he recently: expressed it in a letter 
to The Times he brought upon himself a 
severe rebuke from another High Churchman 
and a Yorkshire neighbour—Lord Halifax. 
Typically, as in all his tussles with the 
Establishment, Huddleston might be faulted 
on the immediate point at issue (the H-bomb), 
but not on the essential justice of his protest 
against a state of moral anaemia. Whatever 
Lord Halifax may say, the politicians who 
initiated, and the public opinion which 
supported, the Suez aggression are morally 
contemptible; and it will take a man of 
Huddleston’s faith to restore to the nation 
and its would-be leaders a true sense of what 
is fitting for a Christian Power. 

Faced with the dull complexities of England, 
Huddleston yearned for the New Testament 
atmosphere of Africa. He lived on remi- 
niscences of Africa, speeches about it, African 
visitors, and his large African mail (about 40 
letters a week). But after a time he became 
reconciled with the new pattern of his life: 
indeed, he began to enjoy it. He now says that 
he has learnt more during the past two years 
than at any other time in his life. Outside 
South Africa he has at least found it possible 
to influence people, to change their ideas. He 
is a superb and uninhibited publicist: no one 
is a more certain Town-Hall-filler, and he 
relishes television appearances. He writes 
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and speaks without the magic of style, but 
with great ease and a compelling fervour. The 
money earned by his writing and broadcasting 
is paid into the funds of the Community, and 
it must by now add up to an impressive total: 
(sales of Naught for Your Comfort must 
already be worth about £12,000 in royalties, 
and he was once paid £1,000 for a single 
3,000-word article in an American magazine). 
Above all, he is fascinated by British youth. 
He spends much of his time visiting public 
schools and is much encouraged, perhaps 
rather surprisingly, by the moral strength 
and enthusiasm of public schoolboys. 


* * * 
Enthusiasm—this is the key to Huddleston’s 
own character. Lord Chandos once quoted 
to him Talleyrand’s advice to a_ priest: 
“Pas trop de zéle, mon pére.”’ Huddleston 
would never listen to such advice. He is a 
zealot to the roots of his being, and he will 
never try to suppress or disguise his zeal. 
Dissimulation is not in his nature: there is no 
difference between his public and his private 
personality, and there never will be. Yet he is 
capable of shrewdness and quite sharp 
analysis of the people he has to deal with. He 
is not just a ‘‘ do-gooder ” who thinks that 
everybody he meets is a ‘‘ good chap.” He 
does not make the mistake of supposing that, 
because we are told to love our enemies, we 
should therefore forget that they are enemies 
and treat them in every respect as friends. 
Christian love is a state of understanding, 


suspended judgement and infinite hope: it is 
not a state of facile ingenuousness. 

Huddleston has probably now surmounted 
the worst crisis of his life. ‘When he was 
brought back from Africa it is hard to 
doubt that he contemplated, in the recesses 
of his soul, a breach with the Community 
which had given him the most precious task, 
only to rob him of it. But by now he is once 
more at peace with his vocation. With the 
new Superior of the Community, Father 
Jonathan Graham, he is on terms of personal 
affection. His special duty at Mirfield is the 
training of novices, but, as has been said, he 
combines this with much outside work. 
Emotionally he is an exile, but not a prisoner. 

What is his future? Anglican Christianity 
has to make a number of fundamental self- 
adjustments if it is to survive and maintain 
its health-giving mission to the world. It has 
to bridge the gulf between orthodox dogma- 
tism and Christian free-thought, but whether 
or not Huddleston will help in this operation 
is doubtful. It has also to make the “* haves ” 
within the Anglican Communion vividly 
aware of the “‘ have-nots,”’ to destroy racialism 
and to stimulate a true sense of Christian 
brotherhood, East and West, North and 
South. For this task Huddleston is ideally, 
providentially fitted. If his crusading spirit 
fills the Bishops as they meet this month at 
Lambeth, their deliberations will be blessed 
and their journeys well worth-while. And 
history may record that his years in South 
Africa were not the climax of his life’s work, 
but only the prelude. 


REFLECTIONS ON 
THE APPLE CART 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


(A Paper read to the Shaw Society, London, April 25, 1958) 


E all know that Shaw was a man of 

paradoxes, and he was himself the 
most striking paradox of all. In mind he 
was an authoritarian, at heart a libertarian. 
He did not believe in Parliamentary demo- 
cracy, yet it is impossible to imagine him 
living under any other form of government. In 
The Apple Cart, the last of his great plays, the 
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contradictions of his political attitude are 
perfectly displayed. A Cabinet of democratic 
politicians seeks to impose its collective will 
upon a subtle, ironical, disinterested super- 
man who happens to be the constitutional 
monarch; and the monarch outwits them by 
threatening to take them on at their own 
game—the game of democracy. Rather than 
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consent to become a complete cipher, he an- 
nounces that he will abdicate and offer himself 
as a candidate for the Royal borough of 
Windsor at the next general election. Faced 
with this alarming prospect, the Prime Minister 
climbs down, saying bitterly to the King: 
“T will never forgive you for this. You 
stole your ace of trumps from the hand I 
played. . . . ” Shaw has therefore made 
democracy, in the normal sense, seem futile 
and ridiculous. He has shown us responsible 
national leaders behaving like a lot of quarrel- 
some schoolchildren. By contrast the King 
appears as a tolerant, but infinitely resource- 
ful, adult; he is the man who sees through all 
the pretences—who knows what should be 
done for the- country’s good and has the 
capacity, though not the power, to do it. At 
the end of the day he emerges victorious, but 
—and this is where Shaw’s emotions come to 
terms with his intellect—the victory of super- 
man is also a triumph for democracy. The 
King establishes his personal ascendancy, 
but he does so within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, not by a coup d’état. 

As might be expected, the Preface to this 
play is remarkably interesting. For one 
thing it contains the phrase ‘“* power without 
responsibility,’ which was used by Baldwin 
in a famous speech not long after The Apple 
Cart was published. This rather overrated 
phrase was suggested to Baldwin by Kipling, 
and although G. M. Young says that it was 
first used by Disraeli in Endymion, 1 think it 
is unlikely that Kipling quoted it from that 
source. He may, however, quite conceivably 
have seen or read The Apple Cart, or have 
heard Shaw’s broadcast containing the phrase 
which was delivered in October 1929 and then 
incorporated in the Preface. The subject- 
matter of The Apple Cart would have been 
less antipathetic to Kipling than much of 
Shaw’s other work. The cult of personality, 
and the contempt for politicians, would have 
appealed to him. The two men had, in fact, 
met for the first and only time shortly before 
The Apple Cart was launched. The occasion 
was Thomas Hardy’s funeral at Westminster 
Abbey, and Professor Carrington records: 
“* They were introduced at the Abbey door 
by Edmund Gosse but, genial as both could 
be, they found nothing to say to one another. 
Gossips noted with malicious glee that in the 
procession Rudyard tried to pair himself 
with Galsworthy, and Shaw remarked after- 
wards that it was ludicrous to marshal so 
little a man as Kipling with so tall a man as 
himself.” Whether or not G. B. S. was in- 
directly responsible for the shaft which 
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inflicted such a wound upon the Press Lords 
must probably remain a mystery. 

Returning to the Preface, I must quote one 
significant passage: ‘*‘ When we see Parlia- 
ments like ours kicked into the gutter by 
dictators, both in kingdoms and republics, it 
is foolish to wait until the dictator dies or 
collapses, and then do nothing but pick the 
poor old things up and try to scrape the mud 
off them; the only sane course is to take the 
step by which the dictatorship could have been 
anticipated and averted, and construct a 
political system for rapid positive work, made 
to fit into the twentieth century instead of 
into the sixteenth.””> The course which Shaw 
here vaguely recommends would itself be tanta- 
mount to the establishment of tyrannical 
government. Dictatorship would indeed be 
anticipated,” but not ‘‘ averted.’ Besides, 
he does much less than justice to Parliament 
as an instrument for the carrying out of 
‘**rapid positive work.” Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
describes in his book, In Place of Fear, the 
realization which came to him as a young man 
that the revolutionary possibilities of Parlia- 
ment were virtually unlimited. When it has 
failed to move with sufficient speed, the 
fault has been not in the institution itself, 
but in the human beings who composed it. 
And could even a man of Shaw’s genius 
devise a political system which would be 
altogether proof against human stupidity and 
sluggishness ? 

The whole of the last part of the Preface, 
and an immense speech by Lysistrata, the 
Powermistress-General, towards the end of 
Act I, are devoted to one of Shaw’s favourite 
bugbears, the private capitalist. In this play 
his machinations are supposed to include not 
only the cheating of the public and the ob- 
struction of industrial progress, but also the 
effective control of political appointments and 
Government decisions. This is the one 
feature of the play which seriously dates it. 
The evils of monopoly must always be 
guarded against, but they are as likely to 
occur in the public as in the private sector, 
as we now know to our cost. Shaw’s old- 
fashioned doctrinaire Socialism seems out of 
place in a play which is otherwise so fresh 
and topical in its impact. The climax of 
Lysistrata’s outburst against ‘“* Breakages 
Ltd.” is grotesque to the point of insanity. 
“They would set their private police to 
watch me day and night to get something 
against my private character. One of their 
directors told me to my face that by lifting up 
his finger he could get my windows broken 
by the mob. . . . It is infamous; it is out- 


rageous; but if I attempt to fight them I shall 
be hounded out of public life... Observe 
the way Shaw speaks (for this is Shaw speak- 
ing) of ‘the mob,” and the suggestion that 
it could easily be stirred to violence by a 
director of Breakages Ltd. In this the anti- 
democrat is revealed. He does not believe in 
the common sense, or even the common 
decency, of his fellow-citizens.. And of 
course he attributes to the business world 
vastly more power, and more concerted 
malignity, than it could ever have 
possessed. 

Yet he has a clear enough vision of the 
future economic dependence of this country 
upon the United States. When one of his 
Ministers treats with levity the American 
Ambassador’s proposal that the United 
States should rejoin the British Empire, the 
King says to Lysistrata: ‘*‘ They don’t take it 
in, Lizzie; not one bit. It is as if another 
planet were crashing into us. The kingdom 
and the power and the glory will pass from 
us and leave us naked, face to face with our 
real selves at last.” This is a prophetic and 
searching remark. The interview with Mr. 
Vanhattan, the American Ambassador, is of 
interest from several points of view. It 
betrays Shaw in what can only be called his 
Blimpish vein, disposing of the Americans 
rather as Dickens disposed of them (to his 
subsequent regret) in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
“What they call an American,” says 
Lysistrata, “‘ is only a wop pretending to be a 
Pilgrim Father.” Mr. Vanhattan himself is a 
caricature figure, whose “‘ dear old father’s 
first big professional job ” was the removal of 
Ely Cathedral from the county of Cambridge 
to New Jersey. This sort of stuff is worthier 
of Noel Coward than of Bernard Shaw. 
Moreover, the idea that the American weak- 
ness for British traditions, including the 
Monarchy, could lead to a request for re- 
affiliation, is more fantastic than Shaw may 
‘have intended his audience to think. The 
Americans are not reluctant republicans; 
they are republicans to the core. They might 
be sorry if Britain ceased to be a Monarchy, 
but not in a thousand years would they renew 
allegiance to the British Crown. It is true, 
Vanhattan does not suggest that the United 
States should itself adopt a monarchical 
Constitution. ‘‘ We shall of course,” he says, 
“enjoy Dominion Home Rule under the 
Presidency of Mr. Bossfield.” (In this he 
foreshadows the principle of India’s mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth.) But he 
goes on to say: “I shall revisit you here 
shortly, not as the Ambassador of a foreign 
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power, but as High Commissioner for the 
greatest of your dominions, and your very 
loyal and devoted subject, sir.” And for 
good measure he adds: “.. . England will 
not perish. She will merge—merge, sir—into 
a bigger and brighter concern. Perhaps I 
should have mentioned that one of our con- 
ditions will be that you shall be Emperor. 
King may be good enough for this little island; 
but if we come in we shall require something 
grander.” This is crude nonsense. 

But Vanhattan is not the only character 
whom Shaw chooses to burlesque. His 
treatment of Mr. Boanerges, the trade union 
leader who has joined the Cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, is very similar, 
and I think the explanation is basically the 
same; that Shaw was not altogether free 
from bourgeois prejudice or the insular smug- 
ness that goes with it. Americans and trade 
unionists were for him part of ‘‘ the mob”; 
they lacked the finer sensibilities. Boanerges, 
like Vanhattan, is made to truckle to the 
King, and to be visibly at a disadvantage in 
dealing with him, whereas other members of 
the Cabinet appear to be less inhibited. This 
creates a misleading impression, because in 
fact during the present century the worst 
trucklers to Royalty have been the so-called 
upper and middle classes. Among the 
working class a much more natural, traditional 
and upstanding attitude has been apparent. 
When Princess Margaret renounced Group- 
Captain Townsend, Sir Arthur Bryant wrote 
a memorable piece for the Sunday Times, in 
which he compared her with Queen Elizabeth 
I, Nelson, Florence Nightingale, and Scott of 
the Antarctic. Even if trade union leaders 
were in the habit of expressing themselves in 
the form of historical analogy, it is most 
unlikely that any of them would have written 
thus of Princess Margaret, for the edification 
of trade unionists. Such grovelling flattery is 
peculiar to those sections of society which are 
on the defensive and have instinctively turned 
to the Monarchy as a protection for their 
own pettifogging values. It is supremely 
important that the Monarchy should not 
allow itself to be exploited in this way; to 
become, as it were, a totem-pole for the 
bourgeoisie and what remains of the landed 
aristocracy. Neither with the false glitter of 
social prestige, nor with the glitter—true or 
false—of superior talent, can it hope to win 
the confidence and affection of ordinary 
people. The secret of King George V’s 
success with men like J. H. Thomas was that 
his own mind, behaviour and tastes were 
essentially uncomplicated. Had he been a 
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crafty intellectual like King Magnus there 
would have been few points of contact. 

Was King Magnus’s stratagem—to abdicate 
and then stand for Parliament—constitution- 
ally feasible? Would he in fact have been 
able to carry out his threat, if his Ministers 
had not given way when he confronted them 
with it? The question is of more than 
academic interest, as I will try to show. 
Strictly speaking, a constitutional monarch 
cannot abdicate: he can only express his 
wish to do so and then ask Parliament to 
legislate accordingly. But once the necessary 
Act has been passed, and his own Assent 
given to it, he retains none of the residual 
dignities—the Duchy of Lancaster, for in- 
stance—which are connected with the Crown. 
He does not therefore become a peer of the 
realm, which would disqualify him from 
standing for the House of Commons, though 
it would be possible for Parliament to enact 
that he be a peer. If his successor assented 
to the legislation conferring upon him this 
disability, he would then be debarred. No 
doubt Mr. Proteus and his colleagues, if they 
had time to consider this method of dealing 
with King Magnus, must have tacitly rejected 
it on the ground that it would be too un- 
popular. The national sporting instinct 
would have been excited by the thought of an 
ex-Sovereign standing for Parliament, and 
the people would have given short shrift to 
any politicians who tried to cheat them of 
such excellent entertainment. So the situation 
which Shaw creates is by no means entirely 
unreal; it presupposes an improbable set of 
circumstances, but it is one which could, in 
such circumstances, occur. In fact—and this 
is perhaps the most fascinating point about 
The Apple Cart—an almost identical situation 
did occur within ten years of the play’s 
appearance. 

What would have happened if King 
Edward VIII had been more bookish and had 
inwardly digested the moral of The Apple 
Cart? Or if his advisers had put it into his 
head to follow the example of King Magnus? 
After all, he had powerful friends, who had 
no reason to feel any tenderness towards the 
National Government of Mr. Baldwin. 
Lloyd George and Churchill were both in the 
wilderness, and they must have been well 
acquainted with The Apple Cart: (Churchill 
certainly, because he was a long-standing 
admirer of G.B.S.) With two such allies the 
King could surely have spoken thus to 
Baldwin when the question of abdication was 
raised: ‘*‘ Yes, of course I will abdicate—I 
will do it right away—but I do not wish to 


become Duke of Windsor, which is neither 
fish nor fowl nor good red herring, and which 
carries with it political handicaps that I should 
be unwilling to accept. As an ordinary 
citizen concerned for the welfare of my 
country I should want to be free, if the 
spirit moved me, to stand for the House of 
Commons; and in that case it is more than 
likely that I should do so in the Labour in- 
terest, provided I could make the reduction 
of unemployment by drastic measures, and a 
firm line against the dictators, the main items 
in my programme. Ideally, I should prefer 
to be known as Mr. Windsor, but this would 
be impossible because I am a Knight of the 
Garter; I should therefore be known as Sir 
Edward Windsor, and my wife, whatever 
attractions the title ‘Duchess of Windsor’ 
might have for her, would soon resign herself 
to being just Lady Windsor on the under- 
standing that she would be well in the running 
to become the chételaine of No. 10 Downing 
Street. In that event, I daresay she would 
find—and I hope you will not think me rude 
for saying this—that her ideas of interior 
decoration did not exactly coincide with Mrs. 
Baldwin’s. . . . But I must not allow my 
thoughts to wander too far ahead. The im- 
mediate task for both of us is to give legislative 
effect to my decision to abdicate. As soon 
as that is done I will of course make a broad- 
cast to the nation, in which I will mention my 
very lively desire to be of service to it in a 
less exalted sphere. Perhaps I will also ex- 
plain that you have been good enough to 
suggest I assume a Royal dukedom, but that 
I have declined it for the reason you know— 
a reason with which I am sure the general 
public will very readily sympathize. Good 
morning.” 

As I see it, Baldwin & Co. would have been 
checkmated by this counter-move. The King 
was extremely popular and it would therefore 
have been out of the question to reduce him 
to impotence by trying to thrust a peerage 
upon him. As a Left-wing politician, with 
Lloyd George’s ideas for home policy and 
Churchill’s for foreign policy, he would have 
been a well-nigh irresistible force. Attlee 
was at that time very precariously installed as 
a compromise leader of the Labour Party, 
and his followers would surely have turned 
without much compunction to the more 
glamorous alternative with which Fate had 
suddenly endowed them. The problem of 
Mrs. Simpson’s matrimonial record would 
have become less troublesome once the King 
had descended to the level of an ordinary 
citizen. Divorce was still, in the ’thirties, a 
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black mark against anyone seeking high 
office in the State, but before very many years 
were past Britain was to have both a Prime 
Minister who was himself divorced and a 
Leader of the Opposition whose wife was 
divorced. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the Windsor case would have 
accelerated the process whereby the careers of 
Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Gaitskell and many 
others have been rendered immune from 
sacramental anathemas. One way or another 
the King would have come out on top. I 
am not saying that this would have been a 
good thing—that is a far more difficult matter 
for speculation—but I am at a loss to see 
what Baldwin could have done if King 
Edward had made The Apple Cart his blue- 
print. And I wonder if Baldwin himself was 
aware of the Shavian precedent which was 
hanging over him; if so, he was gambling 
heavily on the King’s unfamiliarity with 
works of literature, and on the caution or 
ineptitude of his advisers. 

But whatever might have happened, the 
historical fact is that Edward VIII did ab- 
dicate and Baldwin was not worsted. With 
any luck the plot of The Apple Cart will not 
again in the foreseeable future come within 
the compass of real life. It will remain a 
stimulus to thought, not to action. What, 
then, are the merits of Shaw’s view of monarchy, 
as revealed to us in this play? He puts into 
the mouth of King Magnus some very fine 
words, which describe one of the peculiar 
functions of any monarchy—to make society, 
as it were, three-dimensional. ‘‘ I stand,” says 
the King, ‘‘ for the future and the past, for 
the posterity that has no vote and the tradition 
that never had any. I stand for the great 
abstractions: for conscience and virtue; for 
the eternal against the expedient; for the 
evolutionary appetite against the day’s 
gluttony. ...” This is indeed one of the 
functions which a monarch may perform, but 
he cannot perform it simply by existing and 
getting through the day somehow or other. 
Standing for conscience and virtue and the 
evolutionary appetite is a priest-like task, 
which calls for all that a human being can 
give in self-sacrifice, imagination and devotion. 
But when I say “all that a human being can 
give ’’ I mean just that: monarchs are no 
more capable than lesser mortals of develop- 
ing superhuman characteristics. Though their 
office does invest them with an aura of romance, 
there is a constant danger that this will 
degenerate into a quasi-religious aura. I was 
astonished to find, when there was a bit of 
an argument about the Monarchy last 
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summer, that the doctrine of Divine Right 
was still fairly widely accepted, either explicitly 
or subconsciously. This doctrine has proved 
fatal to other monarchies, and could prove 
fatal to ours. There would be no violence, 
as on a previous occasion, but the institution 
of monarchy would slowly wither and die. 
Young people would come to regard it 
with amused scepticism, rather as they 
regard the College of Heralds or the 
T.U.C. To escape this euthanasia the 
Monarchy need not—must not—aspire to be 
superhuman; but equally it must strive to 
excel all other public bodies in activity and 
vitality. There must never be any suspicion 
that a monarch is less busy, less conscientious, 
less enthusiastic than humbler functionaries, 
who have to go to work in crowded trains or 
buses, whose hours of work are long and thank- 
less, whose holidays are short, and whose 
remuneration is paltry. Shaw’s King does 
not altogether fulfil these requirements. From 
what we see of him we could suppose him to 
be highly intelligent and patriotic, but self- 
indulgent—as it were a cross between Charles 
II and Bernard Shaw himself. Such a per- 
sonality would not be the ideal monarch 
for 20th-century England. 

But there is a graver criticism. Shaw makes 
the enormous mistake of identifying King 
Magnus with England; he is a Little Eng- 
lander if ever there was one. This is why 
he reacts so strongly against Mr. Vanhattan’s 
suggestion. ‘‘ This is the end of England,” 
he exclaims; and when Lysistrata makes her 
gibe about an American being ‘only a wop 
pretending to be a Pilgrim Father” he 
replies: ‘‘ Yes: we live in a world of wops, 
all melting into one another... Magnus 
seems to be almost oblivious of the Common- 
wealth, though when one of his Ministers 
talks of the capital of the British Common- 
wealth being shifted to ‘‘ Melbourne or 
Montreal or Johannesburg,” he remarks 
contemptuously: “It would not stay there. 
It would stay at a real centre of gravity only.” 
The phraseology here betrays a complete mis- 
understanding of the Commonwealth which 
of its very nature can have no capital, no 
centre. Moreover, Shaw’s view of it, and of 
the Monarchy’s part in it, though still preva- 
lent in the highest quarters, is fundamentally 
wrong and disastrous. England by herself 
is an important, but secondary, Power; as 
part of the world-wide Commonwealth which 
she has helped to bring into being she is 
capable now, as in the past, of revolutionary 
achievements. Moreover, the Monarchy’s 
survival, even if it could be assured, would be 
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comparatively humdrum in the context of 
Great Britain alone. To be Head of the 
Commonwealth is an honour indeed; to be 
Head of State in the United Kingdom is no 
mean calling, but it is to the other as feudal 
vassalage was to kingship in the Middle 
Ages. 

Unfortunately, our Monarchy is still based 
upon the opposite doctrine: that sovereignty 
in the United Kingdom is the basic duty, 
while Commonwealth work, though impor- 
tant, is secondary. The Royal Family are 
residents in this country, tourists in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. One national 
newspaper actually boasted the other day of 
the Queen Mother’s speed in completing a 
world tour. After breathless visits to New 
Zealand and Australia she was “home”, I 
think, in forty-four days. (Perhaps the news- 
paper meant to convey to its readers that she 
had done twice as well as Mike Todd.) But 
why, one might ask, was it necessary to move 
so fast and to return so soon? The Queen, 
for her part, attends the three-day horse 
trials at Badminton in person, but is repre- 
sented by her sister at the inauguration of a 
new Commonwealth country. In announcing 
a more diversified programme for the Queen 
(itself a welcome development) a Buckingham 
Palace spokesman is reported to have said: 
** |. . the Queen is deeply interested in many 
aspects of British [sic] life which she is 


anxious to see” (Daily Express, April 24, 
1958). Why only British? Inasmuch as the 
narrower routine of past years has neverthe- 
less enabled her to see much more of life in 
Britain than in other parts of the Common- 
wealth, would it not have been better to put 
the whole emphasis upon Commonwealth 
activities at this stage? The argument is 
sometimes used that she must be domiciled 
in one particular country or her family life 
would suffer; but this is surely nonsense. 
What disrupts family life is perpetual move- 
ment—here to-day, gone to-morrow—but 
this is not what those who would like to see 
the Queen live on a Commonwealth scale have 
in mind. They visualize successive periods of 
residence in the different countries, not the 
alternation of bucolic ease with the frantic 
exertions of a travelling circus. With modern 
communications a change of residence from 
Britain to Canada, from Canada to Australia, 
or from Australia to Ceylon, is hardly less 
simple than from London to Windsor, from 
Windsor to Sandringham, or from Sandring- 
ham to Balmoral. 

My conclusion, therefore, must be that, 
while Shaw’s idea of the Monarchy seems to 
have much in common with that of the 
Queen’s present advisers, it is not entirely 
appropriate to the needs and opportunities 
of the present age. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


AMERICA LEARNING 
TO TAKE IT 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE United States is discovering, as 

Britain discovered in the past, that when 
you are in the lonely position of world leader- 
ship you are exposed to the slings and arrows 
of nearly everybody; your motives are mis- 
understood and misrepresented, your acts of 
generosity and your good intentions ignored. 
Twisting the British lion’s tail used to be a 
very popular world pastime, particularly in the 
United States itself. If all that had happened 
recently was that tweaking the American 
eagle’s tail feathers had been substituted for 
such tail-twisting, then Americans might in 
time have learned to ignore the indignity as an 
occupational hazard of leadership in much the 
same way as Britain did. 
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But the troubles into which the United 
States has been running recently go beyond 
mere feather pulling. There were the hostile 
demonstrations against Vice-President Nixon 
and his wife in various South American 
capitals. There were the attacks on American 
libraries in Lebanon and North Africa. There 
were Gallup poll surveys in various parts of 
the Allied and neutral world showing that 
respect for the United States had decreased 
significantly. In a group of NATO capitals 
(London, Paris, Rome, Athens, West Berlin, 
Amsterdam, Oslo and Copenhagen) 28 per 
cent of those polled said their opinion of the 
United States had gone down lately, 11 per 
cent. said it had gone up, 41 per cent. said it 
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was the same and 20 per cent. had no opinion. 
The Russian economic and propaganda 
offensive was making headway in many areas. 
In Indonesia the U.S. was reaping the whirl- 
wind for forcing premature independence 
upon it. In the Middle East Nasser was 
growing in influence. The NATO alliance was 
showing strains and France, one of its key 
members, was in the midst of a political re- 
adjustment. Canada, whose close friendship 
had for so long been taken for granted, was 
becoming critical. There were complaints 
everywhere that the “ image” of the United 
States abroad was not as appealing as it should 
be. There were a few favourable factors. The 
U.S. was no longer being prodded from 
behind by its allies to make a quick, un- 
prepared dash to the Summit, but on the 
whole the picture was pretty grim. Troubles 
abroad were compounded with troubles at 
home, where the recession refused to recede. 
Americans might well feel, in Tom Paine’s 
words, that “‘ these are the times that try men’s 
souls.” 

But the mood of America, so far as it can 
be judged from Washington, is not hysterical 
or emotional. There is far less frenzied alarm 
than was exhibited on the surface of opinion 
when Russia launched its first Sputnik last 
October. The mood is more one of puzzled 
inquiry. Why are things going wrong? Who 
is to blame? The quick answer which lays the 
blame entirely at Russia’s door does not 
satisfy for long, nor do reflections on the 
innate cussedness of all foreigners. The 
Communists fish in troubled waters, but 
something must first trouble the waters. The 
foreign image of the United States is held to be 
far from the reality, but is the American image 
of itself any closer? Has the U.S. been so 
conscious of its good intentions that it has 
failed to translate them into appropriate 
action? Has it expected to find salvation 
through other people’s faith rather than its 
own works? 

The Government is sometimes blamed for 
not having anticipated all these world crises 
before they came to a head, and done some- 
thing to prevent them. The American diplo- 
mats are sometimes blamed for not having 
presented the American case better. Nixon 
had scarcely cleaned himself up from the 
peculiar oral manifestations of South American 
ill-will, than he began to suggest that American 
diplomats had not mixed enough with ‘“‘ the 
people,” but had been content to mingle 
solely with the official and social élite. Some 
of those who embroidered on his remarks 
seemed to conceive that the function of 
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diplomats was to go around like demagogues 
haranguing the mobs. Even the foreign 
correspondent has been put in the dock and 
accused of laying undue emphasis on the 
trivial, the wasteful and the eccentric in 
American life instead of the fundamentals. 
That being so, it is appropriate to note that 
the South American Press have complained 
that the American newspapers “as usual” 
took pains to emphasize the worst aspects of 
Nixon’s reception and ignored the official 
condemnation of the rioting and the genuine 
feeling of embarrassment which it caused. 
There were also South American complaints 
that the United States had invited reprisals by 
“coddling” dictators, which caused a wry 
smile in Washington as officials envisaged the 
cries of “‘ internal interference ’” which would 
have followed any effort to line up the “* good” 
and “‘ bad ” Latin American Governments on 
either side of an arbitrary American-defined 
demarcation line. 

One response which has been unfortunate 
has been to contemplate the ‘“ Yanks go 
Home” banners and say, in effect, ‘* Well, 
why don’t we?” All American efforts to 
help the outside world seemed to have led to 
nothing but abuse and hostility, so they might 
as well be abandoned. Reducing foreign 
aid and increasing trade barriers, two steps 
which have already caused resentment in 
Latin America, are poor ways to promote 
good-wili, but have many advocates. Said 
Senator Johnston of South Carolina during 
the course of the foreign aid debate; ‘* After 
thirteen years and almost $70,000 million 
do we have any more friends to-day through- 
out the world than we had at the end of the 
war? The answer is plainly ‘No.’ Since 
World War II Communism has gained a 
hundred new converts yearly, while we have 
failed to inspire others with our ideas of 
freedom and liberty. Instead of trying to lead 
other nations by example we have been 
trying to buy them. . . . Our country is 
becoming bankrupt at home and losing friends 
abroad largely because of this foreign aid 
programme.” 

This particular speaker has never been 
noted for his international views. He prides 
himself on having opposed foreign “ give- 
aways” since the 1946 British Loan Agree- 
ment. The trouble is that more people are 
beginning to think the same way. The chief 
correspondent for the New York Times in 
Washington, James Reston, wrote recently 
after a tour through the West and Middle 
West that he had “heard more isolationist 
talk on this journey than at any time since the 
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AMERICA LEARNING TO TAKE IT 


war.” He considered the popular reaction far 
stronger than Press reaction to recent events 
abroad. 

“For years the Administration encouraged 
the expectation that time would remove the 
need for foreign aid and would slowly bring 
development of a stronger and more unified 
non-Communist alliance. Instead, the oppos- 
ite has happened. The Administration is now 
saying that foreign aid must be regarded as a 
permanent part of the United States budget; 
the Atlantic Alliance is not stronger but 
weaker, despite the revival of industrial 
Europe; and powerful nationalistic sentiments 
are rising all over the world.” 

This is an election year and the “ grass 
roots” attitudes will be carried back to 
Congress after’ the November elections. 
There is a danger that the trend towards 
nationalism will grow, that the ‘“‘ inter- 
dependence” of the free world first formally 
proclaimed by Eisenhower and Macmillan 
during the Prime Minister’s visit last year will 
become increasingly difficult to put into 
practice. The growth of nationalism in one 
country induces a like attitude in another; it 
is a sentiment which feeds upon itself. 

One hopeful thought is that Russia may be 
having its troubles too, although they are 
not so publicized. Russia, for example, has 
frequently asserted that, unlike the United 
States, it granted economic aid without strings 
attached. But aid has been refused Yugo- 
slavia, which is challenging Khruschev as 
it once challenged Stalin in 1948 and the 
effort at reconciliation which followed 
Stalin’s death has been abandoned. The 
chief sin of the Yugoslavs appears to be 
their heretical opinion that “the capitalist 
system in its classical form is increasingly 
becoming a thing of the past ’’; in other words 
the capitalist world should be judged as it 
is and not as Marx predicted it would be. 
Tito’s view could mean that there could be a 
genuine end to the cold war and of East- 
West divisions. The Russian view, and its 
practical application in current Russian 
policy, means that it must continue as a 
permanent condition. This is shown with 
remarkable clarity in the Russian insistence 
upon balance, parity or equality in all dis- 
cussions. The ultimate aim seems to be to 
change the existing concept of the U.N. and 
make it reflect this view. 

During the war and after, as late as the 1955 
Geneva Summit Conference, Russia was 
ready to meet in Big Three or Big Four 
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Conferences at all levels. At such gatherings 
there is no vote or decision by a majority, 
agreements have to be unanimous, so the fact 
that Russia was outnumbered by the West was 
unimportant. There may always have been 
some hope too, on Russia’s part, that the 
unity of the three Western Powers could be 
split. It was only last autumn that Russia 
came into the open and made clear that the 
days of diplomatic ‘* imbalance ’” were over. 
Menshikov was asked at a Washington Press 
conference what had led to the change. His 
only answer was that the original idea that 
the big Powers would form a unit had been 
shown false, so that Russia could not now be 
expected to acquiesce in a system of inequality. 
This may be an acknowledgement that the 
unity of the West is now too firmly established 
to be broken, it may be due to a recrudescence 
of Russian national pride following the 
challenging growth of Russian industrial 
production and scientific success, to a feeling 
that reliance on the veto to gain its ends had 
propaganda disadvantages, or possibly to a 
combination of all three. 

At first Russia’s demand for parity made 
little impression in Western capitals. There 
was genuine surprise when Russia refused to 
meet the three Western Ambassadors in 
Moscow as a group to discuss preparations 
for a Summit Conference unless a balance was 
achieved by the inclusion of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the Russian side. If 
Russia establishes the principle of parity in 
Summit and pre-Summit Conferences, as they 
appear to have done, they have gone a long 
way to establishing it as a permanent 
principle in all international dealings. Herein 
lies the danger. In the Committees of the 
United Nations there is voting. It is true that 
these committees can only recommend. But 
it can be important from the propaganda 
aspect which point of view carries the 
majority. If parity in U.N. committees is 
established as a working principle then the 
ground is pepared at the best for constant 
deadlock. At its worst it could be an arrange- 
ment to assure Russia a majority by the 
inclusion of Russia-leaning ‘‘ neutrals ” such 
as Nasser. In short, in its preparation for a 
Summit meeting, designed as a step towards 
ending the division of the world into two 
camps, Russia has gone far towards establish- 
ing that condition as permanent. Here is the 
final diplomatic difficulty which the United 
States must face. 

Denys SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, National and English Review 


MARGERY FRY MEMORIAL FUND 
From the Howard League for Penal Reform 


Sir, 

We invite donations to a Trust Fund which 
is to be created in memory of Margery Fry. 
Outstanding amongst her many interests was 
her life-long concern with the prevention of 
crime and the rehabilitation of offenders and 
these will be the objects of the Memorial 
Fund. It is envisaged that the Fund might be 
used for such purposes as the granting of 
scholarships; the financing of research 
schemes; the setting up of pioneer projects 
for the rehabilitation of offenders; and that 
it might perhaps help in some way to facilitate 
the establishment of an Institute of Crimin- 
ology. 

We hope that as many people as possible 
will give generously to this Fund which would 
be devoted to the acquisition of a deeper 
knowledge and a fuller understanding of a 
complex human problem, and so perhaps 
prevent future suffering and unhappiness. 
Donations should be sent to : 

John Cole, Esq., 
66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2, 
who has agreed to be Hon. Treasurer. 
Yours truly, 
DONALD ALLEN. 
MICHAEL ST. ALBANS. 
GEORGE BENSON. 
BIRKETT. 
THEODORA CALVERT. 
CICELY CRAVEN. 
PauL S. CADBURY. 
GERALD GARDINER. 
MERTHYR. 
TEMPLEWOOD. 
JANET VAUGHAN. 
Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


THE “LIBERAL ” REVIVAL 
From Mr. P. L. Griffiths 


DEar Sir, 

The Liberal Party has acquired strange 
bedfellows in Dr. Adenauer, the majority of 
the French Assembly and the Nationalist 
Party of South Africa in attracting the abuse 
of your good self in the May edition of The 
National and English Review. Like peace, 
free trade is indivisible: the creation or 
removal of a distortion in one part of the 
economy must be complemented by the 
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creation or removal of a distortion in another 
part of the economy. 

Mr. Bonham Carter was correct in opposing 
the lowering of the ievel of farm subsidies as 
an isolated administrative act. The mitigation 
of this distortion should not have occurred 
without the removal of the other distortions 
that necessitated the introduction of farm 
subsidies in the first place. 

In any event an impartial observer may well 
question the propriety of a member of a party 
that has consistently eschewed all taint of 
being doctrinaire, in criticizing the neglect of 
doctrine in other parties. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. L. GRIFFITHS. 
Filia Regis, 
Parkgate, 
Cheshire. 


“THE CHERRY ORCHARD ” 


From Mr. G. Ellenbogen 
Sir, 


In her review of the Moscow Arts Theatre 
production of The Cherry Orchard, Kaye 
Webb writes: ** It would, of course, be stupid 
to suggest that this is not as Chekov meant it; 
his own countrymen should surely be able to 
interpret him better than we can.” No doubt 
they should; but if they manifestly do not, 
it can hardly be stupid to say so. 

To cite but two examples, it is impossible 
to believe that the Trofimoff of this production 
could .ever have been called ‘‘a mangy- 
looking gentleman ”—but it was necessary to 
distort Chekov’s picture of him in order to 
represent him as a pioneer of the new society; 
and even the old shrine expressly indicated in 
the stage directions for Act II had to be re- 
placed by a haystack, presumably to avoid the 
odious associations of sanctity. 

Had this production been held out as a 
re-interpretation of Chekov, there would be 
no cause for complaint. But the claim of the 
Moscow Arts Theatre that this is the authentic 
Chekov, and that all non-Russian and pre- 
Revolutionary productions were based on the 
same misunderstanding of his real meaning, 
is a monstrous expression of Marxist dogma 
in which considerations of courtesy towards a 
highly talented visiting company should not 
oblige us to acquiesce. 

Yours faithfully, 
GERSHON ELLENBOGEN. 
Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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Books: General 


THREE GLIMPSES OF 
AFRICA’ 


By THE REVD. MICHAEL SCOTT 


HE Hunt for Kimathi is written by a 

senior Superintendent of Police, Ian 
Henderson, and a Member of the British 
Parliament, Philip Goodhart, son of Pro- 
fessor Goodhart of Oxford. Despite its 
title, one might have expected more from them 
than an exciting adventure story of the jungle 
with human in place of animal characters. 
From the politician especially (who writes 
Part I dealing with the background of the 
story) there might have been expected some 
appraisal of the causes of the Mau Mau 
revolt and the disaster for Kenya which has 
resulted from the breakdown of law and 
order and from the necessity to organize 
counter-gangs to prosecute this nightmare 
type of gang warfare in the jungle. 

Yet much of Mr. Goodhart’s section is 
taken up with the background not of the 
revolt, but of the childhood and adolescence 
of the hunter and his quarry. The former is 
depicted as a typical strong, silent, British 
big-game-hunter, pitting himself against all 
the cruelty, superstition and evil of darkest 
Africa; and Kimathi as the new type of 


African townee turned Teddy boy of the: 


locations, a product of the mission schools 
with a smattering of further education derived 
from living in an urban area and working at 
various menial and semi-clerical jobs after a 
spell in the Army and Forestry departments. 
His delinquency beginning with a hunger 
strike at the age of six continued through his 
schooldays when he stole to pay his fees until 
he became a gang leader. 

The character of Henderson emerges as 
something more lifelike and likeable from his 
own self-effacing description of the ordeal of 
his men and himself in tracking down and 
then trying to win over their fellow-Kikuyu 
from the ways of terrorism. In this, this kind- 
ness, it is claimed, often produced quicker and 
more enduring results than brute force, though 
a softening-up process was sometimes found 
necessary first, such as a ride in a helicopter 
with the engine made to stall for a while. 

Out of it all, however, the qualities of 
physical courage and endurance on both sides 
are the most positive and impressive features 
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in what is otherwise a sorry tale of the 
achievements that are possible to human 
ignorance and folly. 

As shocking in a different way as the 
debasement of African social life and tribal 
lore under the impact of our city civilization 
is the impact of this whole African drama on 
two more than averagely intelligent white men 
—the one, true to his own lights, an able and 
courageous administrator and the other a 
legislator of the ruling party in the House of 
Commons, with all that England’s history and 
education has to offer. For Henderson the 
issue is between on the one hand “ loyal” 
tribalism, ‘‘ the Government ”’ and “* decency,” 
and on the other hand evil in its most virulent 
and vicious form. From Goodhart we learn 
that ‘‘ in theory Mau Mau was anti-white, but 
in practice the terrorists killed nearly a 
hundred times as many Africans as Europeans. 
During the emergency more Europeans were 
killed in traffic accidents within the city 
limits of Nairobi than were murdered by 
terrorists in the whole of Kenya.... 
Many terrorists, impressed by the hopeless- 
ness of their existence, surrendered. Many 
were killed during intra-Mau Mau arguments. 
Many died of disease or plain hardship. 
Many were killed by the security forces. By 
mid-1955 three or four hundred forest 
terrorists were being eliminated each month. 
The hardship of the forest and the shortage of 
ammunition shattered the fighting spirit of 
the gangs.” 

His chapter describing the brutalities of 
their reign of terror concludes—negatively for 
a politician, holding responsibility for the 
future in his hands—with the statement: 
“At the height of the emergency some sixty 
thousand Kikuyu had been confined in 
detention camps. At the end of 1955 they were 
being released at the rate of two thousand a 
month. Perhaps these released detainees and 


* The Hunt for Kimathi. By lan Henderson 
with Philip Goodhart. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

The Treason Cage. By Anthony Sampson. 
Heinemann. 

African Switchback. By Nicholas Mosley. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 
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their colleagues in the camps would live in 
peace when they returned to the reserve, but 
perhaps they would not. The danger of a 
resurgence of Mau Mau remained so long as 
any recognized leaders were still at large. Of 
these leaders by far the most powerful was 
Dedan Kimathi.” There is nowhere any 
reference to the difficulty, yet importance, of 
building a multi-racial civilization in Kenya, 
no reference to the basic but long-neglected 
social and economic problems which have 
brought about this state of affairs there, nor to 
the growing danger of a much more formid- 
able movement than the Mau Mau if adequate 
constitutional arrangements do not make 
possible the confidence of Africans in a more 
civilized and co-operative approach to these 
problems. 

It is refreshing by contrast to turn to 
Anthony Sampson’s The Treason Cage. 
White men who have any understanding of 
what is happening in our contemporary world 
and in Africa, North and South, will feel 
indebted to Sampson for his own reaction as a 
writer to the impact of so-called ‘ white 
civilization” on what is in many ways the 
most modern and industrially advanced state 
in Africa. Here the white man has reigned 
supreme and has constructed a vast super- 
structure of legislation based on the principle 
of securing cheap migrant labour for his farms 
and mines, but excluding Africans from mak- 
ing their potentially great contribution to 
civilization and from sharing what are else- 
where considered its universal cultural and 
material advantages. 

The awakening of Africans there and their 
insistent demand for justice and freedom has 
been met by one of the most fabulous and 
prolonged treason trials in history. About a 
hundred people of different races have been in 
process of being tried for more than eighteen 
months with the end nowhere yet in sight. 
These two books are a writing on the wall for 
white racialism in Africa and the world. Soon 
it may be too late for the leaders of the 
Western world to understand, much less to 
lead, the forces of emancipation towards a 
happier future for the African continent. 

We are indebted to Nicholas Mosley, what- 
ever his political standpoint, for some reflection 
of the light and colour and gaiety of Africa, 
the humour, rhythm and vitality that belong 
to its people. He is not too doctrinaire about 
whence these Africans have come or whither 
they are going. He is big enough to overcome 
his regrets when, at Ghana’s independence 
celebrations, the Union Jack is lowered and 
the flag of Ghana run up with no cheer for the 


contribution of Britain towards this achieve- 
ment. (He was not in the House of Assembly 
to hear the speeches there.) It had been a 
fight against colonialism remarkably free 
from bloodshed. Yet “‘ it must be remem- 
bered,”’ he says, ‘‘ that there had been a defeat 
and an occupation not in terms of violence, 
but in terms of smugnéss and arrogance and 
condescension. The Imperialism and colonial- 
ism had been in states of consciousness that 
had to be wiped out. . . . Once the party 
was over, and perhaps even those who had 
given it were finding how difficult life was 
after it, we found ourselves only knowing it 
was extremely important they should succeed.” 


MICHAEL SCOTT. 


HEROIC ENCLAVE 


THe First TEN YEARS. A_ DIPLOMATIC 
History OF IsRAEL. By Walter Eytan. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


AAKEN for what it is, namely, an account 

of the first ten years of the Israeli 
experience as an independent State, written 
with clear eyes, but a properly passionate 
attachment, by the Director-General of the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry, this is an excellent 
book. It tells the story of the first month when 
both the foreign policy of the new state and the 
machinery by which it was to be devised and 
implemented had to be made from scratch and 
of the armistice negotiations at Rhodes, where 
that remarkable American, Ralph Bunche, 
first caught the public eye, and where “* we 
became quite friendly with the Egyptians.” 
Mr. Eytan blames the Jordanians for one of 
the most serious injustices of the present 
frontier line. They were, he writes, ‘‘ anxious 
to keep as many villages as possible on their 
side of the line, but cared less about village 
land. As a result a good many farmers were 
cut off from their land and some from their 
wells.” This he attributes to King Abdullah’s 
belief that the whole thing was merely tempo- 
rary and would be followed by a more 
reasoned agreement. The King alone, thinks 
Mr. Eytan, was sincere in regarding the 
armistice as a step towards a permanent peace, 
a sincerity which cost him his life in 1951, since 
when “‘ nowhere in the Arab camp has there 
been talk of peace with Israel.’ Unlike the 
armistice negotiations, the conference at 
Lausanne in 1949, here described as “‘ a tragic 
farce,”’ had the effect of stabilizing the separa- 
tion of those whom it had brought together. 
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Here the author stresses the contrast between 
the reasonableness of individual Arabs in 
conversations believed to be secret and their 
unyielding public face. And he goes on to 
develop this theme in useful accounts of 
subsequent episodes, such as the more or less 
successful attempt to boycott Israel and the 
dramatically unsuccessful effort to compel the 
international air lines to by-pass Lydda. It is 
in these passages that the book shakes itself 
free from the nonsense printed on the dust 
cover, which seeks to show that because he 
was once a lecturer at Oxford, Mr. Eytan is not 
a partisan. If he were not it seems improbable 
that he would have gone to Israel in the first 
instance, just as it would seem improper for 
him to have accepted the distinguished rdéle 
which he has since played. The straining after 
some more remote objectivity would have gone 
far to depriving this book of its merit as an 
Israeli account of Israel’s part in international 
affairs. 

Most Western observers will be tempted to 
sympathize with Mr. Eytan’s criticisms—they 
often amount to strictures—of the proceed- 
ings, not only of Arab but of Asian countries 
generally, with regard to Israel. Certainly a 
good part of Arab intransigence has covered 
conscious weakness and probably the outside 
Powers could have called the Arab bluff more 
often than they chose to do in the two striking 
examples he gives—of the affair of Lydda air- 
port and in the Arab volte-face with regard to 
West Germany’s relations with Israel. But in 
his treatment of these matters Mr. Eytan is 
either making a case among his Western 
readers for their Governments to take a 
tougher line with the Arabs, which he is 
perfectly entitled to do, or he is more ignorant 
than it is possible to believe about the true 
state of affairs. Most Arab leaders will talk 
in private, and probably feel, more or less 
reasonably, about the existence of Israel. Yet 
the most important single factor with which 
each of them must deal, unless he is to court 
the fate of Abdullah, is the existence from the 
Persian Gulf to the Tunisian frontier of a quite 
unreasonable, popular, nationalism to which 
the existence of Israel is at once an evil and an 
affront. The problem for Israel, and equally 
for the Arab leaders themselves, is to live with 
this feeling—and stay alive. If the Israelis 
have lost by the diffidence towards Arab 
feelings which usually prevailed in Western 
capitals they have still more strikingly failed 
to gain a general recognition in Asia. Yet the 
incompleteness of Asian representation at Tel 
Aviv is due not only to the desire to placate 
Moslem feeling, as Mr. Eytan suggests, but 
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alse to a genuine dislike—which among many 
Arabs goes with envy—of the Israeli mastery | 
of Realpolitik and with a distaste, not always 
simulated, for the creation of a State con- 
fessedly founded on racial principles. This is 
a valuable and often moving book about the 
achievements of Israel by one who has shared 
in them. It is only important to remember, 
just as it would be quite unreasonable to 
complain, that it has the defects of its qualities. 


H. S. DEIGHTON. 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 


CAUSES OF CRIME. By Lord Pakenham. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 

THE oF Justice. By Caryl Chessman. 
Longmans. 18s. 


DOUBT if the authors of these two books 

have ever met, but it would certainly be 
instructive if such a meeting could be arranged. 
Lord Pakenham is interested in the causes of 
crime from an academic point of view, while 
for Mr. Chessman it is literally a matter of 
life and death. 

Lord Pakenham embarked on his investiga- 
tion into the causes of crime at the request of 
the Nuffield Foundation; his appointment to 
the Chairmanship of the National Bank 
interrupted his labours, and the Nuffield 
Foundation felt that they should not publish 
an incomplete document. Accordingly, it 
has been privately published with a long and 
informative annex by Mr. Roger Opie, who 
was Lord Pakenham’s assistant during the 
investigation. 

It is easy to see why the Nuffield Foundation 
were not too keen to publish the book, and I 
doubt if they would have been more enthusi- 
astic if Lord Pakenham had been able to 
finish it. For it is quite clear that it is impos- 
sible for anyone to give a straight answer to 
the question, “‘ What are the causes of crime?” 
It reflects no discredit on Lord Pakenham that 
he himself has not answered the question with 
any certainty. 

Some general propositions can be stated. 
The increase in broken homes, the decline of 
religious faith, the general upheaval caused by 
the war (though it is noteworthy that the 
First World War produced no similar effects) 
the growth of the Welfare State—all these 
things are given by Lord Pakenham as 
possible general causes of the immense increase 
of crime since 1938. The increase in the 
population, which Lord Pakenham strangely 
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does not mention, and the increased efficiency 
of methods of trapping criminals, must also 
be noted. But all this is in the most general 
terms, and as soon as the author addresses 
himself to particular cases, the whole 
investigation breaks down. 

It is not even certain—though it can, I 
think, be taken pretty well for granted—that 
there has been an increase in crime. The 
statistics are completely unreliable; they are 
collected on a different basis in every police 
area in the country. Quite a lot of crime is 
probably not mentioned in the statistics 
because it is never notified to the police at all, 
and until Mr. Butler launched his new regime 
at the Home Office there was only one 
statistical adviser there to wrestle with the 
whole complex mass of figures. Now there is a 
research unit of four men working with the 
statistical adviser, and we can expect better 
results soon, but the whole state of affairs is 
chaotic. 

So we cannot really blame Lord Pakenham 


Peter Kirk, M.P. 


ONE ARMY STRONG? 


15s. 


An examination of the Church of 
England in mid-Twentieth Century 
which can be profitably read in con- 
junction with Lord Altrincham’s book 
on the same subject. 

The Church Times writes : ‘‘ His attitude 
to the essentials of Faith and Order is 
absolutely sound. His views are well 
worth consideration, as the expression 
of an honest, alert and critical mind. 
This very refreshing study of the Church 
deserves a wide public.” 


Faith Press 
7 Tufton Street 
S.W.1 


if this is an unsatisfactory book. He and Mr. 
Opie have done their best and, in particular, 
their analysis of the views of various crimin- 
ologists is of the utmost value. 

Mr. Chessman is more concerned with the 
effects of one single crime, a particularly 
horrid kidnapping and rape of which he 
claims that he is innocent, and for which he 
was condemned to death in Los Angeles ten 
years ago. He is still in the condemned cell 
at San Quentin Prison, and the fact that he is 
still alive is not due to any clemency on the 
part of the State of California; indeed, the 
State authorities are only too anxious to get 
him into the gas chamber as fast as they can. 
But, by an incredible series of legal manceuvres, 
often fighting alone, but—for the period 
covered by this book, with the help of experi- 
enced counsel—he has put off the execution. 

It is really astonishing that the book has 
even seen the light of day. It is the third of a 
trilogy; warned by the success of the first, 
Cell 2455 Death Row, which was a national 
sensation, the Californian authorities did 
everything they could to prevent the publica- 
tion of the second, Trial By Ordeal. They 
apparently hoped that in this way they would 
enable the case to die down, and could get on 
with the business of gas poisoning. Having 
failed with that, they tried by superhuman 
means to prevent the book being published, 
but Mr. Chessman has defeated them again. 
How it was smuggled out of prison we are not 
told, though Mr. Chessman does reveal the 
secret of how he preserved the manuscript 
against constant sudden searches. It is as 
good an example of the “ purloined letter ”’ 
technique as I have come across, and I look 
forward to seeing it reproduced in countless 
thrillers. 

Mr. Chessman is up against something far 
more frightening than the majesty of the Law. 
He is opposed by the obstinate refusal of 
Authority ever to admit that it has made a 
mistake. We cannot be smug about it; we 
have only to remember the cases of Oscar 
Slater or Timothy Evans to realize that the 
same thing can happen here. 

I do not know whether he is guilty or not. 
I do know that to execute him now would be 
a crime against humanity at which all of us, 
whatever our views on the basic question of the 
death penalty, should protest. If anyone can 
produce one single reason why Caryl Chess- 
man should be executed, I should be inter- 
ested to hear it; but I do not believe such a 
reason exists. The State of California demands 
his life to save its own face. 

PETER KIRK. 
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A CLEAR WATER STREAM. By Henry William- 
son. Faber. 15s. 

GRANITE AND RAINBow. By Virginia Woolf. 
Hogarth. 18s. 

THE VIRGIN OF ALDERMANBURY. By Mrs. 
Robert Henrey. Dent. 20s. 

Prep SCHOOL. By James Kenward. Michael 
Joseph. 16s. 

Tue Boer War. By Edgar Holt. Putnam. 25s. 

FRANCES ANNE. By Edith, Marchioness of 
Londonderry. Macmillan. 30s. 

THOMAS TELFORD. By L. T. C. Rolt. Long- 
mans, 25s. 

THE PASSIONATE ExILes. By Maurice Levail- 
lant. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
CONFESSIONS OF A EUROPEAN IN ENGLAND. 
By J. H. Huizinga. Heinemann. 25s. 
ENGLAND’S ON THE ANVIL! By John Raymond. 
Collins. 18s. 

THE GUINNESS Book OF POETRY, 1956/57. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

THE ART OF CRICKET. By Sir Donald Bradman. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


HERE used to be a custom, which was 

honoured even as late as 1939, by which 
publishers continued to advertise and keep in 
print the principal works of their most im- 
portant authors. It might be revived with ad- 
vantage now, when masterpieces by new hands 
come rattling out month after month, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the reader to 
remember who has written what. 

Twenty years ago the author of Tarka the 
Otter and Salar the Salmon would have been 
very fully represented in the bookshops. As it is, 
his works are to be found there more frequently 
and in greater abundance than are those of 
most of his contemporaries. This is only fair 
because there is no more distinguished living 
English writer on the countryside than Mr. 
Williamson. He ranges with some imparti- 
ality between Devon and Norfolk, but Devon 
is his true love, and I do not believe that he 
has written anything more charming than A 
Clear Water Stream. It describes a period of 
his life when he lived with his wife and two 
boys in a secluded valley beside a trout 
stream running through a deer park. It had 
its source on Exmoor and the stretch near the 
Williamson’s cottage has much to offer even 
at the end of March: 


Already the sun below the plantation on the 
hill to the south in the deepest dark of winter 
was cutting a higher curve, and at evening 
Venus glowed above the deer park. The river, 
its jetsam piles of sticks bleached and dry, ran 
clear and green, fed by many springs gushing 


out of rushy hillsides, and down runnels upon 
rocky lanes and watercourses from the peat 
hags of the moor. It was a joy to stand on the 
ornamental bridge—now called by the family 
Humpy Bridge—and stare down at rushing 
water, while the kingfisher, bolting by in straight 
blue line, pierced the centre arch with its whistle. 


The main theme of A Clear Water Stream 
is the author’s preoccupation with his fishery, 
his attempts to improve it with his landlord’s 
help, and the various characters who fish it or 
discuss it with him. There are people who 
will not travel without their copies of the 
Compleat Angler. To them A Clear Water 
Stream may be recommended as_ the 
Apochrypha to the angler’s Bible. This is a 
delightful as well as a beautiful book, and even 
I, who cannot tell one fly from another, read 
it almost at a sitting. 

Some of the best literary news of the 
month is the appearance of a book of post- 
humous essays by Virginia Woolf. It is 
eight years since the last collection, The 
Captain’s Death Bed came out, and it was 
thought that they were the final harvest, but 
thanks to the diligence of Miss B. L. Kirk- 
patrick, author of the Bibliography of Virginia 
Woolf and of Dr. Mary Lyon of Harvard, 
who is writing a book on Virginia Woolf as 
Critic, Granite and Rainbow proves to be as 
long as its predecessors and not in the least 
inferior to them in quality. 

Mrs. Woolf did not keep copies of the 
essays and reviews which she contributed to 
journals. Some were published anonymously 
and others came out under her maiden name, 
Virginia Stephen. It is just possible, though 
not very probable, that there may be still 
more to come. 

None of Mrs. Woolf’s books exceeds in 
interest her remarkable Writer’s Diary, but 
although Mrs. Woolf insisted on labelling 
herself a ‘“‘ Common Reader,” she was nothing 
of the kind. She was, in fact, the most able 
and acute critic of her day. Her work pro- 
vides the perfect contrast to the overelaborate, 
turgid, opinionated stuff that passes for 
criticism in some academic circles among those 
who favour the so-called scientific approach 
to literary criticism. Like some of the verse 
writers of the last twenty years, these people 
try to make their medium do more than it 
can. 
Virginia Woolf had an_ extraordinary 
talent for appreciation, which is the main 
function of criticism. The most ambitious 
piece of work in Granite and Rainbow is a 
fifty-two page consideration of certain 
“Phases of Fiction,” fascinating because the 
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critic tackles a number of novelists with a 
sure hand, showing just what they accom- 
plished. She is remarkably clear, too, about 
the future of fiction. She believed that there 
was still something to be said, some desire to 
be satisfied: 


A very general, a very elementary, view of 
this desire would seem to show that it points in 
two directions. Life—it is a commonplace—is 
growing more complex. Our self-consciousness 
is becoming far more alert and better trained. 
We are aware of relations and subtleties which 
have not yet been explored. Of this school 
Proust is the pioneer, and undoubtedly there 
are still to be born writers who will carry the 
analysis of Henry James still further, who will 
reveal and relate finer threads of feeling, stranger 
and more obscure imaginations. .. . 

Prose perhaps is the instrument best fitted to 
the complexity and difficulty of modern life. 


There is even a possibility that the novel 
of the distant future may differ as widely 
from the novel of Tolstoy and Jane Austen 
as the poetry of Byron and Browning differs 
from the poetry of Lydgate and Spenser. The 
incidental comments on the various novelists, 
for example, “‘ Scott, the ruined, country 
gentleman, whose very pigs trotted after him, 
so gracious was the sound of his voice,” are 
neat and pointed, and everywhere in the 
book there are evidences of a witty, humane 
and generous mind at work, transmuting 
knowledge so agreeably that this most un- 
common reader succeeded in illuminating the 
paths of thousands of common readers. 
Granite and Rainbow spreads the light still 
wider. 

After writing a book or two which did less 
than justice to her considerable ability Mrs. 


- Robert Henrey is back in very good form with 


The Virgin of Aldermanbury, which describes 
unconventionally the rebirth of the city of 
London. As a young girl Mrs. Henrey 
worked as a secretary in an office just by the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin. She got to 
know the City well, and her experiences of 
the Blitz and her visits east of Temple Bar 
decided her to investigate how far the City 
has changed, and what are the new features of 
life in it when the work-people are there in 
their thousands during the week, and also to 
find out something about the small colony 
of residents who hold the fort at the week- 
end. I suppose there is not a living author 
better able to carry out this kind of investi- 
gation than Mrs. Henrey. Nothing puts her 
off. She manages to make new friends of a 
dozen or more people a day. Workers in 
hospitals, churches, flower shops, offices, 
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were all unable to resist her spells. The 
result is a fascinating account of how the 
City’s own tame jungle is gradually being 
transformed into a concrete and glass 
metropolis of the future. 

Miss Phyllis Ginger’s illustrations are 
exactly what was needed to embellish this 
unusual book. 

Some of the reviews of Mr. Kenward’s 
Prep School, written by those who have not 
been to one of these interesting little estab- 
lishments, seem to imply that they may have 
been all very well in their day, etc., etc. One 
thing has escaped these critics. Mr. Kenward 
has taken the trouble to put on record with 
delicacy and insight a phase of small-boyhood 
which was worth preserving. ‘‘ Ripple,” the 
school described here, is an example of a 
particular kind of English institution. Mr. 
Kenward does not sentimentalize or idealize 
too much. He has curiously little to say 
about the boys in relation to each other. The 
place itself, the local customs, the staff are 
dealt with faithfully. There is a “* swishing,” 
Hay Day, Sports Day, a Christmas play, in 
fact many of the events of a small boy’s year, 
with some pleasant pictures drawn by 
Christopher Brooker. 

Anyone who was a child when Thanks- 
giving Services were being celebrated for the 
Relief of Mafeking and photographic buttons 
of the British generals were being worn by 
small boys all over the country will turn to 
Mr. Holt’s The Boer War with some feelings of 
nostalgia. In The World at War, 1939-45 
he showed that he could compress the facts 
of war and get them into perspective very 
neatly. The Boer War must have been much 
easier to write. It was well worth doing, 
and it shows the extraordinary contrast 
between the way in which a war could be 
fought at the turn of the century when the 
opposing generals were able to engage in 
courtly correspondence and Sir John French 
sent a bottle of whisky and a box of cigars to 
Commandant Beyers at Christmas, and the 
Boer replied that as he had nothing to give in 
return he was liberating the two British 
cavalrymen who carried the note and sending 
them back to their own lines. 

The reputation of General Buller, once so 
popular in his own county, receives some more 
blows. The prescience of General Smuts is 
foretold in his last words to his staff when the 
Boer War was at last over. “‘ You can now 
go and rest a little,” he said. “‘ As for me, my 
real work only begins at this hour. The day 
when rest will be mine will be the day they 
lower me into the grave. The sacrifices we had 
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to make were terrific; but we are going to see 
a greater South Africa.” 

Frances Anne was the second wife of the 
third Lord Londonderry, who was twenty- 
two years older than she was. The marriage 
was a most happy one. They had a large 
family and Frances Anne was a woman who 
must have been considered very emancipated 
since she took charge of her husband’s great 
possessions in the north of England on his 
death, supervising the management of coal 
mines, and building schools and hospitals for 
the benefit of the miners. 

A friend of the Tsar and very much at 
home in the Courts of Europe, Frances Anne 
was fortunately a great letter writer and also 
kept a journal which has been used lavishly 
by the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry 
in this biography. She has also had an im- 
mense volume of family letters to draw upon. 
As Frances Anne met many of the eminent 
people of the time, including the Duke of 
Wellington and Disraeli, it will be seen that 
Lady Londonderry has had an appealing sub- 
ject and has written a most readable book 
about her. 

Mr. Rolt must have felt equally at home with 
the great Thomas Telford, born the son of a 
shepherd on the Scottish border, who became 
in time the greatest builder of bridges in the 
world and the leading expert on canals. He 
was the first President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He also built the graceful suspension 
bridges across the Conway and the Menai 
Straits and did other important works. No 
one is ever likely to call him, as someone once 
called Brunel, ‘‘ the nearest thing we have 
produced to Leonardo da Vinci,” but he had 
formidable powers and Mr. Rolt has the knack 
of writing about engineering so clearly that 
the layman can grasp enough of what it was 
all about to take pleasure in Thomas Telford. 

The friendship between Madame de Stael 
and Madame Récamier is among the most 
famous of those between women. Germaine 
de Stael was eleven years older than her 
friend and they met when Juliette Récamier 
was twenty-one. 

M. Levaillant, whose book The Passionate 
Exiles is based on a course of lectures he gave 
at the Sorbonne, is clearly an expert on the 
period. Mr. Barnes’s translation is com- 
petent enough. Yet the book is stronger 
factually than it is in exposition. The author 
seems to be more interested in the romantic 
side of the careers of the two women than in 
their other interests, though there is a lively 
account of Mme. de Stael’s Corinne. This 
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novel-poem, with its warm praise of Anglo- 
Saxon ways, did not amuse Napoleon. Exile 
became a certainty for the author, and Mme. 
de Stael’s Chateau de Coppet, on the shores 
of Lac Léman, gave its name to the Coppet 
Group or School and played, as Sainte- 
Beuve said in 1835, the part of the intellectual 
Elysium of a whole generation. That is not 
the side of the Coppet ménage that has been 
stressed here. The emphasis thrown upon 
what the author calls the passionate waverings 
of Constant, the hesitating susceptibilities of 
de Barante, the determinedly chivalrous 
passion of Prince Augustus, and de Stael’s 
autumnal love affair with young Rocca, 
makes The Passionate Exiles a romantic story. 

The fascination to be found in seeing 
ourselves as others see us is a blend of hope 
and fear. I should like to review Mr. 
Huizinga’s Confessions of a European in 
England at length, but, as that is impossible, 
the least I can do is to recommend a book by a 
frank and friendly critic, married to an 
Englishwoman. The author began by being 
prejudiced against us when he was a boy. 


Lord Altrincham 


TWO 
ANGLICAN ESSAYS 


Lord Altrincham discusses the 
radical reforms which are 
necessary, if the Church is to 
regain a place within our 
changing society. The book 
is written with a vigour and 
optimism that will appeal to all. 


“*_.. these Christian endeavours 
to jolt the Churches out of 
their conservatism are a hope- 
ful sign of our times.”— 

RosE MACAULAY, Observer. 


very remarkable book, 
written with a sincerity and 
lucidity which evoke the mind 
of Blake.”—Oxford Mail. 


10s. 6d. 
Secker & Warburg 
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Our language was fiendishly difficult to speak, 
and yet how beautifully Dutch boys and girls 
speak English in the schools to-day! 

Here is Mr. Huizinga writing about us in 
our own language with splendid frankness. 
Our provincial cuisine he finds detestable. 
I wish he had gone more fully into our 
way of life than he has done and given 
less space to political opinions, “‘ post-Suez 
Britain,” and all the rest of it. 

Among the few critics and literary 
journalists who take their work seriously, 
Mr. Raymond takes a very high place. He 
calls his England’s on the Anvil ! a collection of 
portraits and essays and says that they are in 
the nature ephemeral, ‘“‘ made up of asser- 
tions.”” No doubt this is true, but most of the 
assertions were well worth making. There is 
something splendidly keen and clinical about 
Mr. Raymond’s attack. At his best he can be 
a master of most delicate surgery. “In 
general Lytton Strachey adapted Macaulay 
brilliantly to his purposes; the style that 
resulted has been a good, bad, or indifferent 
model for biographers in this century ever 
since.” Or this, on John Buchan: ‘ Quite 
apart from the excellence of the writing, what 
gives his thrillers their enduring magic is that 
they are genuine fantasies, the daydreams of an 
exceptionally gifted man.” Robert Graves is 
the Adult Phenomenon” of contemporary 
letters. George Orwell was “too pure- 
minded a man to realize the rich, complex, 
deeply snobbish, deeply romantic, deeply 
hypocritical and deeply narcissistic nature of 
our society.” 

Mr. Raymond’s excellent taste does not 
prevent him from having good, irrational 
prejudices. He can be a wild and whirling 
hater, and I wish he had included some of his 
less moderate pieces in his selection. Perhaps 
he is saving them up for a catalogue of hates. 

The Guinness Book of Poetry, edited by 
Richard Church, Laurie Lee, and Patrick 
MacDonogh, is taken from all verse in the 
English language published in Great Britain 
or Ireland between July 1, 1956 and June 30, 
1957. It includes the prize poems of the 
Guinness Award and of the Cheltenham 
Festival of 1957, and it has one feature which 
makes it very welcome. It confirms my 
belief that the Muse has returned from 
unprofitable wanderings in the wilderness in 
the ’thirties and ’forties. There were, of 


course, poets working in the tradition at that 
time, but too many young writers seemed to 
be most desperately afraid of expressing 
themselves except in a cloud of heavy, 
pompous abstractions. They sounded pro- 
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found, but their weighty appearance belied 
their meaning. As Archbishop Temple, who 
read a good many of them, once remarked in 
a lecture on contemporary verse. ‘‘ These 
young people seem to have little to say 
and find the greatest possible difficulty in 
saying it.” 

Readers of the Guinness Book of Poetry 
will have little reason to make this complaint. 
A criticism might be that there are very few 
new names among these poets. Many of them 
are well known and have published books of 
their own poems. They write with consider- 
able accomplishment. Only a few of the 
American contributors, fierce and com- 
prehensible though they are, give the im- 
pression also of being crazy, mixed-up kids. 
No doubt that is only a prevailing literary 
fashion in Greenwich Village just now. 

It is twenty-four years since Sir Donald 
Bradman brought out a short instructional 
book on How to Play Cricket. The Art of 
Cricket is a much more elaborate affair with 
acknowledgements to Dr. Lyttleton for a 
contribution on the science of swing and to 
numerous people for suitable illustrations. 
Sir Donald aims at making youngsters (boys 
and girls, I imagine) keen on the game and 
also at helping older players to “‘ overcome 
the game’s complexities.”” A most useful and 
readable book, it concludes with the pious 
hope that the Americans will soon take to it. 
I have an idea that Timeless Test matches 
might be even more congenial to the Russians. 

Eric GILLETT. 


Novels 

PrRiIvATE Lire. Alan Hackney. Gollancz. 
13s. 6d. 

TALE OF A WHISTLING SHRIMP. Vladimir 


B. Grinioff. Hutchinson. 15s. 

STRANGERS IN THE LAND. Henri Troyat. 
Arco. 18s. 

ROAD TO WITHIN. Ruth Chomut. MacGibbon 
and Kee. 15s. 

CRUEL EASTER. Michael Sandys. Faber and 
Faber. 15s. 
THE RETURN OF ANSEL GiBps. Frederick 
Buechner. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE. Francois Mauriac. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

Deep WATER. Patricia Highsmith. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 

RED QUEEN, WHITE QUEEN. Henry Treece. 
Bodley Head. 15s. 


LIGHT-HEARTED start: Alan Hack- 
ney offers a satire with enough buffoonery 
to make it both risible and inoffensive. His 
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NOVELS 


Stanley Windrush is now out of the Army and 
having collected a modest Oxford degree, 
starts a career. His spell at the Foreign Office 
soon over, he gets an unskilled job with 
Missiles Ltd., and so is introduced to such 
things as the merits of demarcation, the 
dangers of efficiency and energy, the meaning 
of proletarian solidarity. No more than the 
Communist shop steward (father of dumb, 
desirable Cynthia) does he realize how the 
trip-wires of industrial relations can be set to 
suit an unscrupulous Director or a venal 
Levantine emissary. There is exaggeration, of 
course, in the sketch of each camp, and in and 
out of the factory, as in Stanley’s “‘ naturist ”’ 
father and his antediluvian aunts; but there is 
enough of truth to make Private Life a book 
which, as its publishers point out, could not 
have been published if Britain had been Russia. 

Nor could Tale of a Whistling Shrimp be 
published in the U.S.S.R. Here is a satire 
(also, no doubt, with its exaggerations) upon 
life in the Socialist paradise; its central theme 
being the trouble into which a provincial 
bank manager and skilled nest-featherer gets 
because his pretty student daughter, for good 
reasons which it takes a long time to discover, 
speaks what, as reported, is rank blasphemy 
to Communist ears. The Russian-born 
author is, it seems, a serious student in 
Washington of Soviet ways, and he is remark- 
ably successful in giving us a human, intel- 
legible and plausible picture of what goes on 
beyond the Curtain. The title? Shrimps 
whistle when pigs fly; and Krushchev has 
said that ‘‘we will abandon Communism 
when the shrimp learns to whistle.” 

Next a Frenchman supplies a novel (very 
capably translated by Anthony Hinton) set 
indeed in Paris, but almost entirely concerned 
with Russians—White emigrés such as in the 
decade or so after the First World War were 
a distinct, rather tragic element in France. 
Here and there, particularly in the more 
studied sexual passages, Henri Troyat seems 
to inject rather too much Gaul, but by and 
large his Russians carry conviction. If his 
canvas is not very large, his characters are 
numerous, with attention focused upon one 
family—the once-wealthy store-owner who is 
so slow to accept that there will be no return 
to Russia, his patient wife, and his two sons 
with their differing approach, as they grow up, 
to their peculiar and painful problems of 
adaptation and nationality. Strangers in the 
Land is lengthy, and I found that its hold on 
me strengthened as I read. It contrives with- 
out any loss of realism and despite its tragedies 
to leave a taste of happy confidence. 


The problem which confronted the White 
Russians, to find a raison d’étre, induced the 
young English Jewess who is the heroine of 
Road to Within, to betake herself to a com- 
munal settlement in Israel and there lead a 
dedicated life. Ruth Chomut, who has to 
handle characters almost as alien as Henri 
Troyat’s, very skilfully and understandingly 
presents the process of adjustment to a life 
which, with its abandonment of material 
motives, is a kind of religious order where 
there are no rules of chastity and few women, 
and which is as much outpost as settlement, 
with rifle kept as handy as spade. Rather less 
successful is the presentation of the personal 
relationships; but the story moves to an 
exciting climax with the 1956 Egyptian cam- 
paign. It comes as something of a shock to 
realize not so much the natural bitterness of 
the imposed abandonment of captured Sinai 
as the resentment of the Anglo-French action 
at Suez. 

Though essentially a penetrating study of 
character, The Return of Ansel Gibbs is not an 
easy book for the English reader because it 
takes him to such misleadingly unfamiliar 


A FROLIC WITH RED TAPE 
INSIDE THE WAR OFFICE 


Bull and Brass 


by JOHN FOLEY 


who spent five years within the walls 
trying to untie it 


Major Foley’s work in the Directorate of 
Public Relations at the War Office gave 
him ample opportunity to observe the 
failings of officialdom, and his constant 
contact with the civilian world was no 
doubt partly responsible for his realistic, 
not to say sardonic, attitude to red tape 
whenever he found it tangling his feet. 
His collection of stories about the inmates 
will delight anyone who has experienced 
the service mind—with the possible excep- 
tions of those long-retired Colonels of 
reddish hue reputed to be found in the 
more select watering places. 
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country. An enlightened American capitalist 
is recalled to a Cabinet post—so unlike our 
Cabinet posts; his appointment has to be 
confirmed by the Senate—an unfamiliar notion 
to us; and on his way to Washington this 
Gibbs participates, for purely personal reasons 
and along with his bitterest Senatorial critic, 
in the TV programme of a young sensation- 
monger with whom his daughter is in love. 
The TV disputation, the clou of the story, 
occupies roughly its central third. It follows 
the introduction of the dramatis persone and 
is followed (something of an anticlimax) by 
consideration of the consequences of Gibbs’s 
candid and honourable refusal to see every 
issue as either black or white. There is much 
forceful and sensitive writing, but since even 
the disputation involves a weighing of ideas 
and values which would not play the same 
part in our political life, it is hard to escape a 
sense of make-believe. This is our English 
loss, for it costs us some appreciation of 
Frederick Buechner’s undoubted talent. 

Francois Mauriac wrote Questions of 
Precedence nearly forty years ago—a classic 
story of snobbery in excelsis and Bordeaux: 
a stupid, ruthless snobbery based upon viti- 
culture. The tale is little ‘“‘ dated,” but pre- 
sents with searing vigour a society which it is 
difficult for us to imagine in our country 
within a century and more. In other respects 
too—the essentials of character and circum- 
stance—it is entirely French; which emphasizes 
the immense skill of Gerard Hopkins’s 
translation. As for the story: a rich young 
man and his sister, on the fringe of the “* best ”’ 
society, exploit a brilliant youth of no social 
status at all in order to enhance their position. 
The sister and the youth fall in love, but she 
sacrifices him (and, as events show, herself) 
to social ambition. The results are indeed 
disastrously bitter for the trio; almost too 
bitter—the author himself, it seems, has 
admitted that to-day he would deal more 
gently with his creatures. 

Now an absorbing novel which involves a 
mort of crime. Scene, an American townlet; 
chief characters, Melinda who likes men, and 
her quiet husband Vic, who runs a choice 
press, keeps fish and snails, and tolerates 
Melinda’s lovers. The couple live uncoupled 
(plus small daughter) and the suburban 
community, perhaps regretfully, admires Vic’s 
patience. Then half idly he tells Melinda’s 
latest that he murdered one of the fellow’s 
predecessors. The stratagem is most effec- 
tive, but the confession is discovered to be a 
lie. Melinda is herself again, but Vic is not; 
and now Melinda’s lovers do not stay. 
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Fascinated we watch (aware that a newcomer 
to the suburb also watches with suspicion) 
Vic’s decadence into schizophrenic lunacy. 
Though there is an inevitability about Deep 
Waters, the reader is held in suspense and 
repeatedly taken by surprise. But its posses- 
sion of these attributes of the “ thriller” 
does not mean that Patricia Highsmith’s book 
is just that; there is more, and deeper, 
character-study in it than in many higher- 
falutin’ novels. 

The main problems which the historical 
novel poses are: accuracy and acceptability 
of background; plausibility of the fictional 
elements; and the bridging of the gulf of time 
so that the reader feels at home without an 
insistent sense of anachronism. Only the first 
of these hurdles is cleanly cleared by Red 
Queen, White Queen. Henry Treece’s Britain 
and Boadicea and Roman legates ring true, 
and doubtless are true to history. Less can be 
said of the fictional characters. His hero, 
Gemellus, a young Roman N.C.O. of Bulldog 
Drummondish type, and his Celtic half- 
brother never won my credence; and I found 
(for example) the happy ending very uncom- 
fortable—a Pookish reunion of Gemellus, gone 
native and a King, plus his sweet British bride 
with Cottus, lately his superior officer and 
now the Legate’s son-in-law, plus the lovely 
once-lascivious Lavinia. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


Theatre 


By KAYE WEBB 


** George Dillon.’’? By John Osborne and 
Anthony Creighton (Comedy) 


URTHER evidence (which rightly should 

have been Exhibit No. I) in the case for 
John Osborne versus The Rest. In this earlier 
play the self-hating, self-destroying young 
actor-hero has not yet crystalized into the 
ruthless unlovable fellow who caused such 
high feelings in Look Back in Anger, and the 
play is therefore easier to recommend as 
entertainment. It is absorbingly entertaining, 
even though, in the midst of realism, we are 
quite often asked to accept wild improb- 
abilities. Where, for instance, on land or 
sea, was there ever such an extreme character 
as Mr. Barney Evans? And is it really 
possible that just such another nature as 
poor George’s should turn up in the same 
house to torment and delight him? But I have 
rarely had such a sense of tragedy as in the 
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final ten minutes of the play, when George 
Dillon, potential fine actor, potential good 
playwright, is inexorably and forever enclosed 
in the arms of the commonplace family he 
despises, but is unable to hurt. 

As George, Robert Stephens is sometimes 
irritating. _ He obviously understands the 
complications of George’s nature well enough, 
but there was often a danger of our losing 
track of what the authors wanted to say, 
behind a veritable avalanche of mannerism 
and mumblings. Yvonne Mitchell is moving 
as Ruth, the sad woman he might have loved; 
there is a gem of a performance from Wendy 
Craig as the moronic girl he is obliged to 
marry, and another from Philip Locke as a 
peculiarly frightening species of religious 
layman. This is a play to see, because it 
makes a fresh and vital contribution to the 
English theatre. 


** The Party.’’ By Jane Arden (New) 

It seems a pity that Charles Laughton 
should have chosen this particular play in 
which to make his return to the English stage 
after twenty years. As a vehicle for his 
tremendous talent its scale is simply not 
adequate. And in stretching it to fit, he has 
converted what might have been a simple and 
touching little drama into something rather 
pretentious and unconvincing. 

Miss Arden has written a lesser Flowering 
Cherry, but her middle-aged hero hides from 


reality in drunken clowning. The plot is — 


ostensibly about a teen-age daughter’s birth- 
day party, which she plans to have without 
her father and cancels, in front of him, 
when he returns a day early from a home for 
alcoholics. There is some attempt to justify 
her behaviour half way through the play, 
when she accuses her father of unnatural 
feelings for her. But there is no real convic- 
tion in either this or the end of the play when 
she has her party after all, with her father as 
the only guest. Such a complete egocentric 
could never have shown such tenderness, even 
had she decided to change her tactics. These 
could have been ordinary people in a fairly 
possible situation, but Mr. Laughton, who also 
produced, saw in the part of the lovable drunk 
a chance to pull out all the treasures in his 
voluminous, well-filled, flamboyant carpet 
bag. Unfortunately, they are more than the 
balance of the play can stand. 

Joyce Redman as a saintly, well-bred wife, 
supposed to love her husband just because he 
is sweet and funny and “ needs her love to 
hide in”: is made completely incompre- 
hensible as we see her mothering this over- 


powering personality. The man has wit, but 
not the charm which would make Miss 
Sharpe of the nylon shop (Elsa Lanchester) 
drool over her accounts and hold his job open 
indefinitely. And he is far too imposing for 
his daughter to despise him. 

For all that, you should visit the New 
Theatre for the chance, long overdue, of 
seeing one of our most original actors, who 
justifies this play in one splendid scene. 


“The Dock Brief ”’ and ‘What Shall We Tell 
Caroline.’’ By John Mortimer (Garrick) 


Mr. John Mortimer has already made his 
name as a Television writer, and in these two 
plays he is well on his way to becoming a 
first-class writer for the theatre. The Dock 
Brief, a loving duel between an_ idiotic 
barrister and a gentle, good-natured murderer, 
is very funny indeed, and the performances of 
Michael Hordern and Maurice Denham are 
impeccable. The second play, which takes 
place in the house of a bullying schoolmaster, 
whose wife has been for years half in love with 
a guitar-strumming assistant, fails a little, 
since Mr. Mortimer has blended surrealism 
and realism with slightly disconcerting results. 
However, the theme is fascinating and the 
author is so understanding of human dilemmas 
that we feel only slightly cheated. 


Velvet Shotgun.’ By Christopher 
Taylor (Duchess) 


Because of the exigencies of press days I 
was obliged to see a slightly unpolished 
production of this one week before its 
London debut, and therefore hesitate to pass 
a final judgment. On the whole it seemed to be 
a play to recommend to younger theatre- 
goers. Middle-aged persons will, I think, find 
the dilemma of the young unmarried mother 
more in the nature of a drama than the 
“* comedy ” as which it is billed. For although, 
most of the time, Sarah Marshall is both 
appealing and funny as Dido (the young 
American girl who allowed Paris to go to her 
head), she also most skilfully suggests the 
loneliness and fear behind her endless, rather 
irritating badinage. The real attraction in this 
production is a young American called Conrad 
Janis, who steadily and quietly built up a 
character of such warmth and sincerity that, 
no matter how we felt about the play or its 
other members, we were deeply interested and 
concerned with him. He seems quite likely 
to start a new fashion in leading men. 
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Speaking of Murder.” By Audrey and 
William Roos (St. Martin’s) 

A thoroughly exciting evening this, running 
true to thriller form, in which the plot is every- 
thing and the men and women merely players 
—although most competent ones. Maxine 
Audley is the appalling murderess who can, 
quite improbably, make a child love her just 
as she plans to destroy him. The authors owe 
much to Joyce Carey who, as the unwilling 
but fascinated accomplice, provides enough 
comedy to alleviate the horror of watching a 
murder planned and executed on the stage. 
Hubert Gregg directs in masterly fashion and 
builds up to a really breath-taking five 
minutes at close of play. 


** King Henry VIII.’’ By William Shakespeare 
(Old Vic) 

The Old Vic has achieved a superbly cast 
and mounted production to round off their 
journey through the Folio. Sir John Gielgud 
as Wolsey looks and sounds magnificent, and 
Dame Edith Evans is infinitely moving as the 
discarded Queen. But it is Harry Andrews as 
King Henry who dominates the evening. This 
is the most vibrant and interesting performance 
I can remember of a part which has little in it 
for an actor to work on. He rivets our 
attention and our admiration, and even out- 
shines his own gorgeous raiment. 


KAYE WEBB. 


In what children’s magazine can you 
find such contributors as Richard 
Church, Ronald Searle, Sandy Wilson, 
James Morris, Illingworth, Gavin 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert Thompson, 
Admiral Sir Gerald Dickens, Wally 
Fawkes... ? 


ELIZABETHAN 


the only magazine published in the 
English language which is designed 
especially for boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and 16 years. 


Available on bookstalls or from 
2, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
2s. per copy. 28s. per annual sub- 
Scription. 


Music 
By ROBIN DENNISTON 
Imperfect Wagnerites 


IKE Lucifer, performers of a Wagner 
music drama who fail to bring it off, drop 
with a bang. Poor performances of Verdi, 
Puccini or even Mozart can still give pleasure, 
for you cannot wholly destroy a good tune. 
But Wagner, who in any case often teeters 
dangerously on the ramparts of banality, is 
past hoping for unless he gets performances 
not only technically excellent but religiously 
dedicated. Covent Garden’s production of 
Tristan and Isolde was neither. Nobody 
appeared to have realized how difficult it is 
to keep an audience engrossed for four hours 
when almost nothing happens on the stage— 
in permanent semi-darkness—except endless 
arguments carried on in insufficiently-articu- 
lated German about a situation which should 
(and could) never have arisen. For this 
Wagner himself is partly to blame. Sup- 
posing Dent to be correct in saying that if 
you love Die Meistersinger you must hate 
Tristan, then as a devout admirer of the one 
I cannot hope to be unbiassed about the other. 
It is not morbid or decadent, but simply too 
difficult, too demanding, too unstageable, to 
give itself a chance of acquiring more than a 
coterie of worshippers. If Covent Garden had 
realized this and put on a production of the 
same intention as Guthrie’s Shakespearean 
productions at the Old Vic some years ago, 
the day might yet have been saved, even with 
an indifferent caste. Without advocating as a 
principle extraneous business to relieve the 
ear and the mind for the noises written by the 
author, the other extreme of letting it all 
speak for itself when it obviously nowadays 
cannot seems to me much worse. The 
orchestra, though imbued with something of 
Kubelik’s own devotion to, and concentration 
on, the music phrase by phrase, gave us a 
performance which seemed to stress the fact 
that Wagner, like all the German romantics, 
was hopeless at rhythm. The overture is an 
obvious example; it is not particularly good 
Wagner, often being too relaxed. The singing 
of the principals frequently disclosed heroic 
attempts to compete out of their range; 
Isolde in particular is a long, immensely 
tiring role and nobody could be blamed for 
failing to sustain it—except that someone 
who can should be chosen to give the public 
performances. Irene Dalis’s Brangéine was 
well sung, excellently acted and stole what 
show there was to steal. 
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Music 


Sometimes I think the Arts Council could 
find other ways of spending its money. 


* * * 


What has Hutchinson’s new Concise En- 
cyclopedia of Music and Musicians (Editor: 
Martin Cooper; price 50s.) got that the old 
Oxford Companion to Music hasn’t? Oxford 
wins on weight—4} lb. to just over 3 Ib.; 
number of pages 1,132 to 516; number of 
plates 179 to 160; number of lines per page 
63 to 51. Hutchinson’s score on the posh 
jacket and more distinguished typography 
(but no easier to read and less easy to refer 
to). Pictures and avoirdupois apart, which 
has the best words—Scholes or Cooper and 
colleagues? I have always slightly disliked 
Scholes’s didactic dloofness; his facts and 
comments often seem, though correct and 
justified, to be not what we want to know. 
Easy victory on points, therefore, to Cooper 
and Co. whose definitions are neat and well 
thought out, telling us what we want to know 
and no more. They are up to date (first 
performance of Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique). 
The photographs are well chosen and mostly 
unfamiliar, but would have appeared to 
better advantage with more dramatic group- 
ing. Above all, musical tastes have changed 
since the war and this seems to be reflected 
in a comparison between the two books. The 
composers and conductors, performers and 
singers and orchestras individually and to- 
gether show new personalities. Cooper has 
his pulse on the musical tastes of the times, 
and his eye on the Prom-going, Festival 
Hall-hunting, youngish, not too serious, 
music-enjoyer who keeps music alive, in 
London at any rate, and musicians in em- 
ployment. 

RoBIN DENNISTON. 


Records 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Orchestral 


LEMPERER, with the Philharmonia 

Orchestra at the top of its form, gives 
a marvellous performance of Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, on Columbia 
33CX1532, which perhaps shows his genius 
as a conductor more than in anything he 
has yet given us. His day in the country is a 
leisurely one that is never in danger of 
becoming dull, and at the same time he makes 
one feel the inherent structural strength of 
the music. 
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Beethoven’s delightful Piano Concerto No. 
1, in C major, is most engagingly played by 
Solomon, excellently accompanied by Herbert 
Menges and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
(the pianist plays the second of Beethoven’s 
cadenzas, which is really more in keeping 
with the work than the tremendous third 
one he composed some years later). With 
the concerto is coupled Beethoven’s endear- 
ing two-movement Sonata in E minor, Op. 
90, which suits this fine pianist to perfection 
(H.M.V. ALP1583). 

In spite of all efforts by certain members 
of the musical intelligentsia to write off 
Brahms as a symphonist he continues to 
flourish; and Kubelik now gives us, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, the eighteenth 
recording of the First Symphony, in C minor, 
a great improvement on his earlier perfor- 
mance made for Mercury, and particularly 
successful in the final movement. The re- 
cording is first-rate (Decca LXT5417). Andre 
Vandernoot, a young Belgian conductor who 
made a very favourable impression at his 
Festival Hall concerts recently, gives, with 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, a spark- 
ling performance of Brahms’s Serenade in D 
Major, on H.M.V. ALP1590, but the string 
tone is not very ingratiating. Krips, with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, couples 
Haydn’s G Major (“ Surprise’) Symphony 
with the E flat Major (No. 99) on Decca 
LXT5418. With so many Haydn symphonies 
unrecorded I am sorry he chose the “ Sur- 
prise”, but his is perhaps now the best 
performance available. No. 99 is a sheer 
delight, not least the lovely bassoon melody 
in the slow movement. 

Ansermet’s first recording of Petrushka was 
our first great L.P. sensation. He now 
records it for the third time, still in Stravinsky’s 
original version—somewhat modified for 
concert purposes—and the recording puts his 
other two issues in the shade; it is superlative 
(Decca LXT5425). 

Respighi’s transcriptions of Ancient Airs 
and Dances for the Lute, all three Suites, 
played by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Fritz Litschauer, are a most 
attractive buy on Vanguard PVL7050. The 
Aria di Corte in the third Suite is one of the 
loveliest melodies that ever was. The same 
conductor and orchestra also play the charm- 
ing Suites Three Botticelli Pictures and The 
Birds on Vanguard PVL7251. 

Also recommended. Two discs of Wag- 
nerian selections: Overtures to Die Meister- 
singer and Tannhduser, Preludes to Lohengrin 
and Tristan, and the Liebestod. Horenstein 


and the Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
(Vox PL9110): Siegfried Idyll, Meistersinger 
Overture, Parsifal Prelude, and Good Friday 
Music. Steinberg and the Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Capitol P8368). 


Chamber Music 


David and Igor Oistrakh, with Vladimir 
Yampolsky at the piano, give a limpidly 
beautiful performance of Handel’s G Minor 
Trio Sonata on D.G.G. EPL30287; and I 
welcome two more Haydn quartets, ‘‘ The 
Lark” (Op. 64, No. 5) and the “ Fifths ” 
(Op. 76, No. 2) in good performances by the 
Hungarian String Quartet (Columbia 
33CX1527). 


Instrumental 


Four pianists clamour for attention. Arrau 
at his grand best in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata, Op. 53, and the A Major, Op. 
101 (Columbia 33CX1513); Gulda, poetic 
and imaginative in Debussy’s Pour le piano, 
Images, Set 1, Estampes, No. 2 (Soirée dans 
Grenade) and I’Isle Joyeuse, Ravel’s Sonatina 
and Valse nobles et sentimentales (Decca 
LXT5415); Tamas Vasary, a new Hungarian 
pianist in a Liszt recital that includes the 
Rigoletto paraphrase and La Campanella— 
most beautiful playing (D.G.G. DGM19105), 
and Alfred Brendel in another Liszt recital 
of pieces from Harmonies poétiques et 
religieuses—Invocation; Pensée des morts; 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude and 
Funérailles; the two last pieces are outstand- 
ing (Vox PL9430). 


Choral and Song 


The great choruses at the start and end of 
Part 1 of the St. Matthew Passion, and at the 
end of Part 2, and nearly all the chorals, are 
splendidly sung by St. Hedwig’s Cathedral 
Choir, Berlin, with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor Karl Forster (H.M.V. 
ALP1572). Mahler’s Lieder eines ahrenden 
Gesellen and _ Kindertotenlieder with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult, are beautifully sung by 
Flagstad, if without, sometimes, the Mahlerian 
intensity (Decca LXT5395). 

Britten’s early and remarkably mature 
choral work, A Boy was Born and the Chris- 
topher Smart Cantata Rejoice in the Lamb, 
are well performed by the Purcell Singers and 
boys’ voices, with George Malcolm at the 
organ and _ Britten conducting (Decca 
LXT5416). Tippett’s A Child of our Time, 
one of his best works, is coupled with the 
four Ritual Dances from The Midsummer 
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Marriage, with John Pritchard conducting 
(1) Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Choir, and (2) the Royal Covent Garden 
Orchestra. In the choral work, Lewis, 
Standen, Morrison and Bowden are the solo- 
ists (Pye CCL30114-5, in association with the 
British Council). The ‘Lord Nelson” 
Mass, by Haydn, with Stitch-Randall, Ho6ngen, 
Dermota, Guthrie, and the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra, conductor 
Mario Rossi (Vanguard PVL7071); a fine 
performance. 


Opera 


A perfectly lovely performance of Puccini’s 
Suor Angelica with Victoria de los Angeles in 
the name-part and an excellent supporting 
cast that includes Fedora Barbieri (rather too 
emphatic as the Princess) with Serafin con- 
ducting the Rome Opera orchestra and 
chorus (H.M.V. ALP1577). Maria Callas 
superb in arias from Bellini’s La Sonnambula, 
I Puritani, Cherubini’s Medea and Spontini’s 
Vestale (Columbia 33CX1540). Donizetti’s 
enchanting one-act opera Rita on Cetra 
LPC1257 and, for ‘‘ Orpheans,”” Der Mond, by 
Orff, with the Philharmonia Orchestra and 
chorus, conductor Wolfgang Sawallisch, and 
a cast that includes Hans Hotter (Columbia 
33CX1534-5). This is a lengthy and tele- 
graphic catalogue, including some back-log 
work, but all these are highly recommend- 
able and well-recorded discs. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 


Finance 


By LOMBARDO 


HE reduction in Bank Rate, announced 
on June 19, was the important financial 
news of last month. It now stands at the 
level of September 19 last year before it was 
hoisted to 7 per cent. as a crisis anti-inflation- 
ary measure. The cut from 5} to 5 per cent. 
had been expected. When, on June 18, the 
Chancellor doubled the concession on initial 
allowances he had granted in the Budget, 
investors took it as a further indication that 
money would be easier. Prices were firm in 
all sections, the industrial equities getting a 
further fillip from the news of a settlement of 
the bus strike. Since then the price level 
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has been maintained and, in some markets, 
strengthened. 

The City is now debating whether the 
Chancellor’s loosening of the reins on allow- 
ances and the cost of borrowing does not 
imply that the authorities are veering round 
to a policy of re-expansion. It is recognized 
that such a reduction in Bank Rate does not 
imply a complete reversal of policy, but it 
could mean that the Government is now more 
concerned with the possibility of a dangerously 
slow recovery from the recent slackening in 
world trade. The success of the anti-infla- 
tionary policy so severely enforced last autumn 
is not in doubt, since the improvement in 
our gold and dollar reserves and the compara- 
tive strength of the pound provide statistical 
proof of that butressing at which the policy 
aimed, but the future trend of world trade is 
still uncertain. The process of change from a 
stringent anti-inflationary policy to one of 
re-expansion is bound to be a slow and 
cautious one. The problem of curbing 
inflation while preventing recession remains, 
and the timing of official action is important 
to the success of national policy. It is apparent 
that competition in world markets will be 
keener and British industry must not be handi- 
capped by lack of capital, or by too high a 
rate for borrowing available money, when it 
needs to equip itself for meeting intensified 
rivalry in the export markets. An easing of 
credit restrictions seems probable in the next 
few weeks, therefore, and some encourage- 
ment to exports can be expected. 


The Position of Sterling 


The strength of sterling has been one of the 
indicators of the success of the Government’s 
anti-inflationary policy and the movement of 
the sterling-dollar rate will be carefully 
watched in the coming weeks as a guide to the 
extent to which restrictions should be eased. 
the 3 per cent. increase in wages granted to 
railway workers has been taken as an 
acknowledgement that an all-round inflation of 
that degree can be expected. In view of this 
it will be important to see how the foreigner 
views sterling when it is subjected to the usual 
seasonal pressures in the late summer and 
autumn. It might be necessary to raise the 
Bank Rate again if the pound shows signs of 
weakening and inflationary fears once again 
cause foreign traders to withdraw their 
sterling balances. The authorities will 
naturally wish to prevent the position from 
developing into another crisis and their 
credit policy will be influenced by the be- 
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haviour of sterling. Nothing is more certain 
than that no one can judge the economic trend 
with certainty. Those who fear a recession 
in the United Kingdom this autumn may 
prove to be right; those who say we are in 
danger of seeing more than a 3 per cent. 
inflation here and another unhealthy boom 
in the U.S.A. may find their fears at least 
partially justified. The Government is per- 
haps wise not to do more than base its actions 
on a cautious policy of flexibility. 


Shipping Will be Helped 


The British shipping and_ shipbuilding 
industries have been among the heaviest 
sufferers from the diminution in trade during 
the past year and’ both the cost of financing 
replacements and the restrictions on credit had 
affected their plans severely. They have now 
been informed that the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee will no longer apply stringent condi- 
tions to their applications for permission to 
raise capital. Shipowners have welcomed the 
concession, but have stressed that it is of only 
limited value in their fight to maintain their 
share of available trade against the advantages 
offered by “flags of convenience.” These 
advantages have become so important in the 


world of sea transport that determined action 
on governmental level is now being vigorously 
canvassed by U.K. shipowners. 


New Issues 


The market has been suggesting for some 
weeks that fixed interest issues of sound 
companies might soon be difficult to find on 
a 6 per cent. yield basis. The fall to 5 per cent. 
in Bank Rate came shortly after lists had 
closed for applications for the new A.E.I. 
6 per cent. Debenture and as we go to press 
the new stock is being quoted in the market 
at a premium of 14 per cent. Over £100 
million was subscribed for an offer of £21.55 
million; this is one indication of the weight 
of money waiting to be invested. The market 
has met a keen demand for recent issues of 
6 and 53 per cent. stock before their prices are 
pushed much above their issue level. Investors 
are obviously convinced that money rates will 
be held at the lower level and that borrowers 
will be able to get money at less than 6 per 
cent. in the future. This implies a belief in a 
continuing lower rate and no need for further 
measures against inflation. Perhaps they are 
right. 

LOMBARDO. 


for friendly service 


What you Will 


The disposition of property, the creation of a family trust, 

the problems of partnership and private companies— 

these, and many similar and related matters, 

arise daily in the faithful discharge of the responsibilities 

laid upon us as executors and trustees. We are well fitted to act 
for you for we possess the knowledge and experience 

to handle your affairs with skill, courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding. Our care for the best interests of your dependants 
can do much to alleviate your own care for their future. 


National Provincial 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 23 


ACROSS 


4. Carfdriver (9) 
9A sailor gets back in time to make blunders (6) 
10. Proverbially no place for equine replacement (9) 
11. Go about two (6) 
12. An arresting artist? (9) 
13. Unimpaired in diplomacy (6) 
14, Open country, partially (3) 
19. “* No legacy is so rich as...” Shakespeare (All’s Well 
That Ends Well) (7) 
20. A course to abandon, as one might say (7) 
21. The final word (3) 
26. A number ina beautiful place building a church (6) 
27. This country’s story is one of Hope (9) 
28. A bird turns so to spoil (6) 
29. Fish, — it’s a green variety (9) 
30. Craftsman with an apparent tendency to dawdle (6) 
31. Do they end on Ash Wednesday’? (5, 4) 


A Prize of one guinea will be awarded for 
the first correct solution opened on 
July 16th. Please cut out and send, 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 2 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mrs. B. Warwick, 
5, Huggins Lane, 
North Mimms, Nr. Hatfield, 
Herts. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 22 


Across.—1. Egoist. 4. Bird-cage. 9. Eleven. 
10. Assignor. 11. Intern. 12. Interest. 13. 
Ire. 14. Homage. 17. Earnest. 21. Senior. 
25. Ink. 26. Nestling. 27. Steely. 28. Aver- 
ages. 29. Strata. 30. East-side. 31. Ermine. 


Down.—1. Eyesight. 2. Overtime. 3. Steerage. 
5. Insane. 6. Driver. 7. Aunter. 8. Errata. 
12. Ironing. 15. Eat. 16. Ass. 18. Testator. 
19. Literati. 20. Grey mare. 22. Innate. 23. 
Assess. 24. Bleats. 25. Intend. 


DOWN 


1. A warning to those who come after (4, 5) 
2. Not another name for a = (9) 
3. It’s a scare resulting in flight (9 
5. Chapter ending with a poem (7) 
6. Check is in the remainder (6) 
7. Trail a twisted rope (6) 
8. It makes you and me competent to be of service (6) 
14. A strong alkaline solution which is in general yellow (3) 
15. Sum up a clergyman (3) 
16. No praises for slander (9) 
17. Moderate, but consumed with anger at first (9) 
18. Three feet of metal in the balance (9) 
22. Its products often come under the hammer (7) 
23. “The deadliest foe to love is . . .” Bulwer Lytton 
(Devereux) (6) 
24. A bit of a ruffian, certainly, — but presumably someone 
loves him! (6) 
25. Harry and a girl taking in an artist (6) 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOLS 


BOA ~~ BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’ s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SCHOOL OF ST. CLARE (Woodard Corporation), 
PENZANCE. Sound cducation for girls from 
— to University entrance standard. Prospectus from 
istress. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your —_ 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by a Se 
M.M.R. THE loose-lezf investment register. old- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 7(/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the sz 
or holdings. Maxims, Minswood & Co., Accountants 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
mani Register open to students throughout their 
Early application for vacancies is essential 

(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Trainings for secretarial work. Intensive courses 

for graduates. Day & resident. Apply: J. W. Loverid “4 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. HAM. 9831 


RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE: A full course can be taken at 25-27, Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. Prospectus from Secretary. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


Kindly mention the National Review when communicating with hotels. 


ASCOT. Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. ’Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country ‘home ina pertect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating. interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


BROADSTAIRS.— Castle Keep, Kingsgate Castle. Adjoins 
Nth. Foreland Golf Course. Private stairway to Joss Bay’s 
golden sands. Excellent cuisine and winecellar. Thanet 62453. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty — a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng. sea & Viking Bay. Noted for exclnt. cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. ‘Phone Thanet 61905. 


AMBRIDGE.--Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity 
Great Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and 
points of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ANTERBURY’S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. ’Phone: 
4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY .— Dunkirk Hotel AA/RAC. 25 bedrooms. 
4 miles north of city on A.2 (London-Dover). Ideal stop- 
over for travellers to Continent. Comfort, good food & service 
assured. Tel. Boughton 283, 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill ; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. ‘Phone 23471( 5 lines). 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ’Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


DEVON. -—Quiet country house in lovely countryside. 
Good food. Produce from home farm. Ideal touring 
centre. Fishing. Brochure. Parkhouse, South Molton. Tel. 10. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hiberman. ’Phone 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


72991 (10 lines). 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


H AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


ERSTMONCEDx, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F. Kung (Swiss). 


JSLE. OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 
—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch,I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A. Ay R.A, Cc. 


*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K HLLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C. 


One of the bes? in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A A. and 
’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. *’Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
‘W.1. First-class. Suites, ‘American bar, banqueting 
facilities. *Phone: Grosvenor 7030 


XFORD. 4 fascinating. Beechlawn Private 
Hotel.” A.A . terms. Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. ’Phone 577101. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


RAMSGATE. .—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 2} acres lawns overlook sea. 


HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed ey modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf, and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


ANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully modernised, 
every comfort. good food. Apply Warden. 
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MBER HAWK 


SALOON -: LIMOUSINE : ESTATE CAR 


The features of safety, luxurious comfort, 
and smooth, sparkling performance have never 
been more successfully combined than in the 
distinguished Humber Hawk 


mfort 

Exceptionally wide doors plus a ‘step-down’ floor give 

remarkably easy access to the luxury of a 6-seater in- £840 

terior that is inches more roomy in every direction. plus £421.7.0. purchase tax. 
Performance White-wall tyres, and 


chromium rimfinishers 


The powertul Humber engine, reliable and economical, ekiixeiiiin, 


gives an excellent all-round pertormance — smooth 
power at your command. WITH FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Safety TRANSMISSION 


Tough unitary construction * panoramic visibility * bal- 
anced weight distribution * precision steering * instant AVAILABLE 
response... vivid acceleration and powertul brakes. AS AN EXTRA 


> ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


HUMBER LTD - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD + LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * PICCADILLY LONDON: W.1 


Printed in Great Britain by THE WuHreEFRIARS Press Ltp., London and Tonbridge. Entered as Second Class at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Published for the Proprietor from 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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